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MENTAL CATHARSIS AND THE PSYCHODRAMA! 


By 
J. L. Moreno 
Beacon, New York 


Catharsis, as a concept, was introduced by 
Aristotle. He used this term to express the peculiar 
effect of the Greek drama upon its spectators. In 
his "Poetics" he maintains that drama tends to purify 


the spectators by artistically exciting certain emo- 
tlons which act as a kind of homeopathic relief from 


their own selfish passions. 

This concept of catharsis has undergone a 
revolutionary change since systematic psychodramatic 
work began in Vienna in 1920. This change has been 
exemplified by the movement away from the written 
(conserved) drama and toward the spontaneous (psycho) 
drama, with the emphasis shifted from the spectators 
to the actors. 

In my treatise: "The Spontaneity Theatre” 

(Das Stegreiftheater), published in 1923, the new 
definition of catharsis was: "It (the psychodrama) 
produces a healing effect -- not in the spectator (se- 
condary catharsis) but in the producer-actors who pro- 
duce the drama and, at the same time, liberate them- 
selves from it." To gain a full comprehension of the 
developments since the time of Aristotle and the 
present-day meaning of catharsis, the historical back- 
ground which led up to the spontaneity experiments in 
Vienna, the concept of the moment and the theories of 
spontaneity and creativity -- all these must be re- 


viewed, 





The Historical Background 





One of the most important concepts in all 
human thought, the concept of the moment -- the moment 
of being, living and creating -- has been the step- 
child of all universally known philosophical systems. 





|. Presented as a course of lectures during the 1940 Summer 
Session of the Psychodramatic Institute, Beacon Hill, Beacon, 


New York. 
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The reasons for this are that the moment is difficyjy| , con 
to define; that it has appeared to most philosophers and i 
as but a fleeting transition between past and future 
without real substance; that it Is intangible and une has 3 
stable and therefore an unsatisfactory basis for qa + tivit 
system of theoretical and practical philosophy. Some | sion 
phenomenon on a different plan than that presented bed 
by the moment, itself, had to be found which was tan. | lems. 
gible and capable of clear definition, but to which | 

the moment was integrally related. | believe that wiet 
| accomplished this more than twenty years ago when wagn 
in analyzing cultural conserves, | found a concept jn of t 
the light of which the dynamic meaning of the moment were 


could be reflected and evaluated and thus become a thes 
frame of reference. Up to this time the moment had | valt 
been formulated as a particle of time and space, or mati 


as a mathematical abstraction; hence it had been prag- | low: 
matically useless and theoretically sterile. If the | rec 


concept of the moment could be constructed against a "cr 
more adequate background, the way would be open for (| "wo 
a modern theory of the moment and a theory, perhaps, | eva 
of spontaneity and creativity as well. etc 
: As | look back on my own writings on the sub- was 
ject, | can see that it was with my three dialogues, cer 


"The Godhead as an Author", "The Godhead as a Speaker"... wh 
and "The Godhead as an Actor", that my swing in the 1 st 
direction of a new philosophy of spontaneity and cre- si 


ativity began. The theme of the three dialogues was . ma 
an analysis of how the Godhead, himself, -- consider- | th 
ing him as the highest possible value of spontaneity , as 
and creativity, the top-value on any axiological pa 
scale -=- would perform in the roles of author, speak- mé 
er and actor. This brought about the analysis of st 


three types of cultural conserve: the book, the memor- Cc 
ized speech and the conventional drama of today. this r 
second analysis, in turn, led to the postulation of ' 4 
a frame of reference for every type of action, work, \ b 
or performance, each with two opposite poles: the max- | 


imum of spontaneity at one pole and zero spontaneity | ¢ 
at the other, with many degrees of spontaneity in bee | : 
tween the two, every degree representing a different 
quotient of spontaneity. This was an axiological AS 


scale; the ideal exponent of the one pole was a total- | 
ly spontaneous creator, and the ideal exponent of the | 
other, the total cultural conserve (the book, the mo- [ 
tion picture, etc.). In two later publications, the ¢ 
"Discourse on the Moment" and my treatise, "The Spon- 
taneity Theatre", these new concepts were put to 
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a concrete test in their application to inter-personal 
and inter-social relationships. 

The lack of an adequate concept of the moment 
has spoiled any attempt at forming a theory of crea- 
tivity and spontaneity. This is shown in the confu- 
sion in the works of Nietzsche and Bergson, for in- 
stance, whenever they had to deal with related prob- 
lems. 
The gods and heroes who became the basis for 
Nietzsche's value-theory were, like Beethoven, Bach, 
Wagner and others, persons who lived in the service 


‘of the cultural conserve. Since their achievements 


were "works", i.e., high-grade cultural conserves, 
these became the frame of reference for Nietzsche's 
valuations. From the point of view of the creative 
matrix, however, all conserves, whether high-grade or 
low-grade, were on the same plane. In spite of his 
recommendations, therefore, to be a "creator", to be 
"creative", his evaluation was virtually based on 
"works" or finished products. Similarly, his higher 
evaluation of the superman (Napoleon, Cesare Borgia, 
etc.) over the holy man (Christ, St. Francis, etc. ) 
was merely a shift from one inflexible set of pre- 
cepts to another. Nietzsche did not perceive that, 
whereas, on one occasion, love and charity may be the 
strongest responses to a situation, on another occa- 
sion their direct opposites, harshness and selfishness, 
may be the requisite answers. The old precept: "Love 
thy neighbor" became its opposite, a higher value, but 
as long as both thesis and antithesis led to rigid 
patterns of conduct we know that there was no gain 
made, since both were related to the cultural con- 
serve, The exchange of new conserves for old does not 
change the position of man in his struggle with the 
realities of the world around him and cannot aid in 
the development of a human society of which man is to 
be the true master. 

Bergson came closer to the problem than any 
of the modern philosophers. He was sufficiently sen- 
sitive to the dynamics of creativity to postulate 
time, itself, as being ceaseless change -- as being 
totally creative. In such a scheme there was no 
place, however, for the moment as a revolutionary 
category since every particle of time ("duration", as 
he called it) was creative In every one of its in- 
stants, in any case. One had only to plunge into im- 
mediate experience in order to participate in that 
stream of creativity, in that "@lan vital” and "durée", 
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But he, Bergson, did not build a bridge between that | prop 
creative absclute and the man-made time and space j, | wil! 


which we live. The result is, then, that even if as 4 
these immediate experiences were to have the qual ity 

of final reality he claimed for them, they have an cult 
irrational status and hence are useless to methodology that 
and scientific progress. was 


During the last few decades, spontaneity ang | cau! 
its collateral terms -- "spontaneous" and "extempora. | tha 





neous", in English, "spontaneité" and "immediat" in deti 
French, "Stegreif", "“spontan”" and "unmittelbar" jin fin 
German -- have been in increasing use. This has hea 


meaning of the whole concept. We watch various tergs 
have their origins, their ascendencies and their falls 
from use and we know that they often pass through many) the 
changes in the course of their careers. Ultimately sub 
their finite meanings may crystallize and they may be. | in 
come permanent parts of scientific and, even, everyday anc 
langvage. Spontaneity and its collaterals have nit 
reached a climax in our time, and in the course of ay | of 
studies it has become clear what their meaning Is and at’ 
what complexes of ideas they represent. "Spontaneity’ ch 
and "spontaneous" have finally come to mean a value -- 28 


brought about a growing clarification of the actual ie 


a human value. Spontaneity has become a biologttal A 
as Wett—as a social value. It is today a frame of se 
reference for the scientist as well as for the poli- | ar 


ticiaw, for the artist as well as the educator. 
Here is an example: politicians, newspaper 
men and commentators often refer to a certain develop- . 
ment in public opinion as a "spontaneous" movement. 
When they do this they really mean to say that the 
development in question is a genuine, sincere and 
truthful expression of the thoughts and wishes of the sé 
people. This term they apply to nominations, elec- e! 
tions, political and cultural ideas, acts of revolu- ‘* t 
tion and acts of war. The consideration of spontan- m 
eity as a barometer of that high value, the will of b 
the people, has become an axiom in politics. The the- 
ory behind this phenomenon is that If spontaneity Is 
an expression of what the people think, then the man 
who can draw the spontaneity of the people to himself 
and his ideas should also have the right to exercise 
the greatest power over them. The desirability of 
even the label "spontaneous" is shown in the shrewd 
politician's use of propaganda to distort public 
opinion in his favor. Of course, after a change fav- 
orable to his plans has taken place, he will deny that 
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propaganda or anything of the sort has been used. He 
will hasten to hail the new trend in public opinion 


as a "Spontaneous" one. 
Spontaneity is also used as a standard for 
cultural values. It is not so long ago, for instance, 


‘ that an-Orator who came before his audience unprepared 


was considered arrogant and superficial, largely be- 
“cause the generally accepted standard of values was 
that a man should prepare a speech in advance in every 
detail and come before his public with a well-polished, 
finished product. During the last few years we have 
heard increasingly often -- and with overtones of 


praise -- that this or that address was an "Impromptu" 


or “extemporaneous” one, with the clear implication 
that because it was spontaneous it must have contained 
the speaker's innermost and sincerest views on the 
subject. All this suggests that a far-reaching change 
in the evaluation of spontaneity is now taking place 
and that this change is receiving wide public recog- 
nition. This is probably one reason why my theories 
of spontaneity and creativity, which received little 
attention twenty years ago, are now more timely. A 
change in attitude all over the world has stimulated 
many other researchers to think along similar lines. 

A sympathetic trend towards spontaneity can be ob- 
served in cultural endeavors of all sorts -- in the 
arts (the drama, for instance) in music and many 


others. 


General Theory of Spontaneity 
and the Cultural Conserve 








The book is the archetype of all cultural con- 
serves -- the cultural conserve par excellence. In 
essence it existed long before the printing press in 
the hand written volumes of the monasteries and the 
memno-technical conserves of the Buddhist monks. The 
book has been perhaps the most important single factor 
in the formation of our culture. The cultural con- 
serve aims at being the finished product and, as such, 
has assumed an almost sacred quality. This is the re- 
sult of a generally-accepted theory of values. Pro- 
cesses brought to an end, acts finished and works per- 
fected seem to have satisfied our theory of values 
better than processes and things which remain unfin- 
ished and in an imperfect state. These perfection- 
ideas were associated with the God-idea, itself. It 
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is significant to note, in this connection, that or 
of God's quasi-conserve qualities may have been Over. 
emphasized ( his "works", his "universe", his "all. 

might", his "righteousness" and his "wisdom"), where. 


as his function as a spontaneous creator -- the most / 


revolutionary concept of a god's function -= is near. 
ly always a neglected one. The cultural conserve be. 
came the highest value it was possible to produce 
(the books of the Bible, the works of Shakespeare, 
Beethoven's symphonies, etc.). It is a successful] 
mixture of spontaneous and creative material molded 
into a permanent form. As such it becomes the prop- 
erty of the general public -- something which every- 








one can share. Due to its permanent form it is a 
rallying=-point to which one can return at will and 
upon which cultural tradition can be based. The cy]. 
tural conserve is thus a consoling and a reassuring 
category. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
category of the moment has had a poor opportunity to 
develop in a culture such as ours, saturated as it ig 
with conserves, and relatively satisfied with them. 
We may well assume that it must have been 
difficult for the primitive minds of a primitive, in- 
ferior culture -- or the early stages of our own cule 
ture -- to evolve the idea of the moment and to main- 
tain it before cultural conserves ever existed, or 
when they were at best weakly developed and thinly 
distributed. It must have appeared to our ancestors 
much more useful and valuable to put all their energy 
into the development of cultural conserves and not to 
rely upon momentary improvisations in individual and 
social emergencies. Cultural conserves served two 
purposes; they were of assistance in threatening situ- 
ations and they made secure the continuity of a cule 
tural heritage. But the more developed the cultural 
conserve became -- the more widely they were distrib. 
uted, the greater their influence became and the more 
attention there was given to their completion and 
perfection -- the more rarely did the people feel the 
need for momentary inspiration. Thus the spontaneous 
components of the cultural conserves, themselves, 
were weakened at the core and the development of the 
cultural conserve -- although it owed its very birth 
to the operation of spontaneous processes -- began to 
threaten and extinguish the spark which lay at its 
origin. This situation called forth, as if to its 
rescue, the diametric opposite of the cultural 
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conserve: the category of the moment. This event 
could only have occurred in our time, when cultural 
conserves have reached such a point of masterful de- 
velopment and distribution en masse that they have 
become a challenge and a threat to the sensitivity 
of man's creative patterns. 

Just as an analysis and a reévaluation of the 
cultural conserve was forced upon me by the apparent 
decay.of man's creative function when faced with the 
problems of our time, | was, in turn, forced to focus 
my attention from a new point of view upon the fac- 
tors of spontaneity and creativity. The problem was 
to replace an outworn, antiquated system of values, 
the cultural conserve, with a new system of values in 
better accord with the emergencies of our time -- the 
spontaneity-creativity complex. 

My first step was to reéxamine the factors of 
spontaneity and creativity, and to determine their 
place in our universe, Although it was evident that 
a spontaneous creative process is the matrix and the 
initial stage of any cultural conserve -=- whether a 
technological invention, a work of art or a form of 
religion -= the mere confirmation of such a fact was 
barren of any kind of progress. it simply brought to 
the fore the relationship between the moment, Immedi- 
ate action, spontaneity and creativity, in contrast 
to the customary link between spontaneity and auto- 
matic response. This first step led to a dead end. 

The second step was far more rewarding. | 
started with the idea that the spontaneous creative 
matrix could be made the central focus of man's world 
not only as the underlying source but on the very sur- 
face of his actual living; that the flow of the matrix 
into the cultural conserve -- however indispensable 
this may appear to be -- is only one of the many 
routes open to the historical development of creativi- 
ty; and that a different route is perhaps more desir- 
able, a route which will carry the spontaneous crea- 
tive matrix to the periphery of man's actuality -- 
his daily life. 

At this juncture numerous questions arose 
which could not be answered by intellectual means, 
such as, for instance: is it the fate of the spontane- 
ous creative matrix always to end in a cultural con- 
serve because of the fallibility of human nature? To 
this and other questions there was only one answer 
possible: systematic experiments which would permit 
a theory of spontaneity to grow as a theory of action. 
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Numerous theoretical preparations were made 
and many precautions were taken. All dogmatic as. 
sumptions were discarded except those immediately 
needed to provide satisfactory conditions for the ey. 
periment. Some of the dogmas which were set aside 
may be worth discussion here since they indicate the 
atmosphere from which we had to free ourselves. One 
dogma, for instance, was the consideration of spon. 
taneity as a sort of psychological energy -- a quan. 
tity distributing itself within a field -- which, if 
it cannot find actualization in one direction, flows 


in some other direction in order to maintain "equili. | 


brium". Take, for instance, the concept of the li. 
bido in psychoanalytic theory. In accordance with 





this theory, Freud thought that, if the sexual im- 
pulse does not find satisfaction in its direct aim it 
must displace its unapplied energy elsewhere. It Rust, 
he thought, attach itself to a pathological locus or 
find a way out in sublimation. He could not even for 
a moment conceive of this unapplied affect vanishing 
because he was biassed by the physical idea of the 
conservation of energy. 

If we, too, were to follow this precept of the 
energy-pattern when we consider spontaneity, we should 


have to believe that a person has a certain amount of 


spontaneity stored up to which he adds as he goes on 
living -=- but in smaller and smaller quantities the 
more he is dominated by cultural conserves. As he 
performs actions, he draws from this reservoir; if he 
is not careful he may use it all up -- or even over- 
draw! The following alternative seemed to us to be 
just as plausible as the foregoing. This person Is 
trained not to rely upon any reservoir of spontaneity; 
he has no alternative but to produce the amount of 
emotion, thought and action a novel situation demands 
from him. At times he may have to produce more of 
this, say, spontaneity, and at others, less -=- in ac- 
cord with what the situation or task requires. If he 
is well-trained, he will not produce less than the 
exact amount of spontaneity needed (for if this were 
to happen he would need a reservoir from which to 
draw) and he will likewise not produce more than the 





2. A sterling illustration of the fact that physical concepts 
such as energy cannot be transferred onto a social or a 
psychological plane is the process of catharsis, which brings 
about fundamental changes in a situation without effecting 
any alteration in the energy-pattern of the situation. 
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situation calls for (because the surplus might tempt 
him to store it, thus completing a vicious circle 
which ends in a cultural conserve). 

Another dogma whose acceptance we succeeded 
in avolding -- for we believed it to be only a half- 
truth -- was that the climax of intensity of experi- 
ence is at the moment of birth and that the intensity 
is de-sensitized as living goes on and recedes to its 
lowest ebb towards the end of life. To a person who 
is comparatively passive, this may seem a plausible 
point of view, but for a person who acts on the spur 


' of the moment and who has no reservoir from which to 


draw energy -- not consciously, at least -- and at 
the same time is faced with a novel situation, such 

a situation is for him very similar to that of birth. 
He has been trained fo put himself (by means of the 
"warming-up" process”) into motion in order to sum- 
mon as much spontaneity as the emergency with which 
he is faced requires. This whole process is repeated 
again and again, no matter with what rapidity one 
novel situation- follows another. At every such moment 
his training enables him to respond to a situation 
with the appropriate spontaneity. 

This theoretical preparation led to several ¥ 
experimental methods in spontaneity. In one, the 
subject throws himself into a state -- into an emo- 
tion, a role or a relationship with another subject, 
any of these operating as a stimulus <= or, as we 
say, he "warms up" to it in a fashion as free as pos- 
sible from previous patterns. This does not mean 
that the units comprising the state are expected to 
be absolutely new and without precedent for the sub- 
ject; it means that the experiment is so intended as 
to bring the subject, as a totality, to bear upon his 
act, to increase the number of possible combinations 
and variations, and -- last but not least -- to bring 
about such a flexibility of the subject that he can 
summon any amount of spontaneity necessary for any 
situation with which he can be faced. It is clear, 
therefore, that the factor (spontaneity) which enables 
the subject to warm up to such states is not, in it- 
self, a feeling or an emotion, a thought or an act 
which attaches itself to a chain of improvisations as 
the warming-up process proceeds. Spontaneity Is a 
readiness of the subject to respond as f@qUired. it 





3. See "Normal and Abnormal Characteristics of Performance 
Patterns," Sociometry, Vol I1, No. 4, p. 4l. 
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is a condition -- a conditioning -- of the subjects ,| feel 
preparation of the subject for free action. Thus, taneo 
freedom of a subject cannot be attained by an act of | genul 
will. {It grows by degrees as the result of training \not | 
in spontaneity. It seems certain, therefore, that tion 
through spontaneity training a subject becomes relg. \eity 
tively freer from conserves -- past or future -- than jis 
he was previous to the training, which demonstrates | thes: 
that spontaneity is a biological value as well as a | pers: 
social value. feel 
Another experimental method arose from the in a 
fact that the subject in action was often found to 
be controlled by remnants of roles which he had as- / cult 
sumed at one time or another in the past, and these | of t 
conserves interfered with or distorted the spontane. | into 
ous flow of his action; or the subject, after having | may 
been liberated from old cliches in the course of | the 
spontaneity work, may have shown an inclination to | beir 
conserve the best of the thoughts and speeches which | the 
he had extemporized and thus to repeat himself. In sep: 
order to overcome such handicaps to untrammeled spon. | it | 
taneity and in order to keep him as unconserved as int 
possible by the influence of conserves, he had to be | cli 
de-conserved from time to time. These and many other in 





steps were taken before we could be sure that our bet 
subjects had reached the point at which they might be. the 
gin to operate in a truly spontaneous fashion. of 

The term "spontaneous" is often used to de- _— tre 
scribe subjects whose control of their actions is di- tot 
minished. This is, however, a usage of the term (tt 


"spontaneous" which Is not in accord with the etymol- | gcc 


\ ogy of the word, which shows jt to be derived from the th 
$ . 


Latin sponte, "of free will”. ince we have shown | hi 
the relationship of spontaneous states to creative ca 
functions, it is clear that the warming-up to a spon-| He 
taneous state leads up to and is aimed at more or less} st 
highly-organized patterns of conduct. Disorderly con ri 
duct and emotionalisms resulting from impulsive action| ac 
are far from being desiderata of spontaneity work. In-| 5 
stead, they belong more in the realm of the pathology o/ 
of spontaneity. | 

Spontaneity is often erroneously thought of as’ v 
being more closely allied to emotion and action than w 








to thought and rest. This bias probably developed be-| f 
cause of the assumption that a person cannot really a 

T 
4, Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary of the English lan- | 6 


guage, New York and London, 1935, 1. 858 
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ject: al feel something without at the same time being spon- 
taneous and that a person who is thinking can have a 
act of | genuine experience without spontaneity, but this is 
aining not the case. There seems to be a simillar misconcep- 
that jtion that a person in action needs continuous spontan- 
rela. jeity in order to keep going, but that no spontaneity 
= than|is required by a person at rest. As we know now, 
‘ates (these are fallacies. Spontaneity can be present in a 
@$ a | person when he is thinking just as well as when he is 
feeling, when he is at rest just as well as when he is 
the in action. 
to Another confusion -- the difference between a 
as- j/cyltural conserve and the spontaneous creative matrix 
hese jof this conserve at the moment when it is springing 
tane. ‘into existence -- should be cleared up. An example 
aVing | may help. to clarify this difference. Let us imagine 
| tn music of the Ninth Symphony at the moment it was 
to | being created by Beethoven, and let us also imagine 
hich | the same music as a work of art -- a finished product-- 
In separated from the composer himself. On the surface 
Spon-| it may appear as if the creative units which went 
as into the Ninth Symphony -- its musical themes, its 
0 be ‘climaxes, its harmonies, etc. -- must also have been 
Sther in its original matrix, and that no difference exists 
‘ between the one in its state in Beethoven's mind and 
1t bee the other in its conserved state -- except only that 
of locus. It might seem as if it were merely a 
le- = transposition of the same material -- the same sum 
dis total of creative units -- from one locus in time 
(the mind of Beethoven) to another, (the musical 
Mole | score). Closer inspection, however, will show that 
mthe this is not true. As Beethoven was walking through 
wn Chis garden trying intensively to warm up to his musi- 
d cal iceas, his whole personality was in an uproar. 
’on- | He made use of every possible physical and mental 
less) starter he could muster in order to get going in the 
Con- right direction. These visions, images, thoughts and 
tion! action-patterns -- both musical and non-musical in- 
In-| spirations -- were the indispensable background out 
O9y of which the music of the Ninth Symphony grew. But 
all this background (which cannot truthfully be di- 
f as’ vorced from the state in which Beethoven was when he 
an was truly being a creator) .is not to be found in the 
be-! finished product -- the musical score or its perform- 
: ance by a noted orchestra. Only the result is there. 
ut The fact that this background has been deleted from 


' | our present-day idea of Beethoven is the result of an 
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a —_ 
intellectual trick which is played upon us by centyr. 
ies of being indoctrinated by the cultural conserves 
if we look upon the initial spontaneous creative : 
phase in Beethoven's composition of the Ninth Symp hon) truc 
as a positive phase and not as a transition In the diJsne 0 
rection of an end-product, we can see in Beethoven's ine t 
musical compositions, his concepts of God, the unj. ps 5 
verse and the destiny of humanity, in the loves, joys ase 
and griefs of his private life and -- especially «. seth 
in the gestures and movements of his body a united wey 
pattern from which a surface layer (the cultural cop. . 


serve) can be lifted to satisfy certain pragmatic adh 
demands. 


of ex! 
itesti' 














At the moment of composition, Beethoven's oo 
mind experienced these concepts, visions and Images none 
in conjunction with the developing symphony. They an 
were integral parts of a creative act -- of a series wie) 
of creative acts. He made a cross-section through roe 
them in such a way that only the material which could 7 
be fitted into the prospective conserve was included: in $ 
the direction of the cross-section was determined by $ 
its frame. In this particular instance, the frame pie 


was that of musical notation; in another case it ntignt | °°’ 


have been the frame of language notation; at still me 
another, it might have been a mechanical invention, ‘ser’ 
It is exactly at this point that our theory of | 


of spontaneous creativity is able to take a stand up. 
against what Beethoven, himself, did -- and probablly hoy 
was trying to do. If we imagine a Beethoven who 


would remain permanently in that initial, creative "= 
state -- or, at least, as long as the state lasted -- has 
and who would refuse to give birth to musical con- cau 
serves, a Beethoven, however, who would be just as 
determined as ever in his efforts to create new musi- | vey 
cal worlds, then we can grasp the psychological mean- | eae 
ing of pure spontaneous creativity on the psychodra- | con 
matic stage. im 
Spontaneity Training and Spontaneity Scales - 








\ 


Experiments on the psychodramatic stage have — 
confirmed by hundreds of tests the validity of the 4 € 
above conjectural analysis of the Inner, Initial pro- 
cesses experienced by creative geniuses. It was COn- | 
firmed that "spontaneous states are of short duration, 
extremely eventful and sometimes crowded with inspires | 
tion". 





5. See "Inter-Personal Therapy and the Psychopathology of Inter- 
Personal Relations,” Sociometry, Vol. |, Nos. | & 2, p. 69 
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Centur. These spontaneity tests opened up two avenues 
erves, of experimentation. In the one case, spontaneity 
te Itesting became the means whereby we could study the 
The heny tructure of spontaneity states and creative acts; in 
Vy ® divthe other case, spontaneity tests enabled us to exam- 
—_ ine the readiness of any given subject to respond to 
~~ new situations. When it was discovered that a certain 
» joys subject lacked in readiness -- that his organism was 
ted unequal to the demands put upon It -=- spontaneity 
] training was applied. "The difficulty encountered by 
ie om the subject is that a motive may arise in him a frac- 
tion of a second earlier than the gesture which cor- 
responds to it; hence the component portions of an act 
; ‘are diffused. Therefore, the organism of the subject 
aa must become like a reservoir of free spontaneity in 
ef order to have in constant readiness the ability to 
gh ’ perform the greatest possible number of varied, swift 
coulg |2"4 practicable movements and acts. "6 
uded: From the point of view of systematic research 
d by {in spontaneity, perhaps the most significant phase 
¥ consisted in the measurement of spontaneity and the 
night development of spontaneity scales. The earliest study 
MH in spontaneity scales concerned itself with calculat- 
. ing the quotient of spontaneity for any cultural con- 
ry ‘serve. For example, a motion picture at the moment 
of presentation has a zero spontaneity quotient; a 
bi | puppet show has a certain small degree of spontaneity 
Y ‘in a moment of presentation because the factor of 
‘ spontaneity enters via the personality of the persons 
d who activate the strings; a theatrical performance 
_ |has a quotient still higher than the puppet show be- 
. cause the actors are there in the flesh. 
wre Another spontaneity scale attempted the re- 
ane | Verse: it tried to determine the relative conserve 
oe , qsottont in various quasi-spontaneous patterns -- the 
commedia dell' arte, for instance. Underlying its 
improvisatory character, this form had stronq conserve 
components, types like "Harlequin ]) Columbine" and 
*Pantaloon", and a dialogue which was, to a great 











| 





ve 

Ri 6, ". . . die Schwierigkeit des Stegreifspielers besteht darin, 
i | dass ihm die Idee ein Nu friher eingefallen kann als die 

pe zugehdrige Gebarde, wodurch die im Akt zusammengehdér igen 

won | Teile leicht auseinander geraten. Der Kérper des Spielers 


| muss wie ein Reservoir von Freiheit die Ansdtze zu einer még- 
a lichst grossen Anzahl verschiedener, rapid und sicher aus- 
er= fdhrbarer Bewegungen bereit haben", "Das Stegreiftheater,” 
p. W. 
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extent, repeated at every performance, a high conseryisini! 
quotient. 
Other spontaneity scales are based on the ée.! 
gree of readiness shown by various subjects in dif. \pent 
ferent impromptu situations or on their deviation fr 
a statistically established normal response in “team. reé 





ard life-situations. the § 
the 8 

The Vitalizing Effect of Spontaneity Techniques const 

on Cultural Conserves -|that 

gati: 





; The first significant consequence of spontan. tlon 
eity work is a deeper view and a vitalization of the is t 
cultural conserves. One illustration of this effect The 
comes from religion, prayer. t serv 

A prayer consists of four components: speech cal 
thought content, feeling and the pattern of action, || her! 
The essence of prayer is true repetition; it would be {oor 
sacrilegious to change the speech, thought and ges- jong 
tures prescribed in the prayer. But when it comes jwort 
to the feeling the subject can transcend the conserve is | 
actually nullifying its repetitiousness by introducing chet 
a spontaneous factor. Feeling is the wedge by which ter 
spontaneity training can enter a religious experience, 

By the introjection of a spontaneous factor, the var- | 
iation and intensification of feeling with which the 
subject accompanies a prayer may bring a depth into 


a stereotype -- literally the same for millions of lif 


others -- which may differentiate him from all other °% 
. : be 
people praying at that time. beh 


Another illustration is the drama. The dia- 
logue and the thoughts of the playwright are sacred * nig 
and inviolate, but the actor trained along spontane- pin 





ity lines becomes able to turn out a new play at be 
every performance. Feeling and, often, gestures are ) to 
here the vehicles for refnvigoration. \ hin 

For still another illustration let us turn lei 


to the performance of musical compositions. Numerous | $¥ 
technicues can be used in order to stimulate the phan- dl 
tasy of the players in an orchestra, for instance, as of 
they play one of Beethoven's symphonies, so that they | au 
may attain a semblance of the spontaneity which was 1 ee 
the composer's at the moment when he created the sym- ti 
phony. As a prelude to their performance, the musi- 

clans can be trained to undergo auxiliary experiences 
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a to those Beethoven underwent when he was cre- 
jJating. 
the el ‘ The more a cultural conserve is -=- in the moe 
dif. \ment of presentation -- a total recapitulation of the 
JON fros/same process, and the more a subject is conditioned Ht 
Stang. to respond to it with the same feeling (in essence, Hi 
: same feeling today as, let us say, ten years ago), Ht 
‘ithe more the question arises as to what value the it 
ues conserve has for the subject. It cannot be denied aa 
‘ithat the recall of a conserve is accompanied by great Hl 
satisfaction and even joy. The periodic recapitula- i 
ontan. ition seems to whisper into the subject's ear that all it 
f the jis the same, all is well -- the world has not changed. } 
Ffecy |The cultural conserve renders to the individual a 
lservice similar to that which it renders as a histori- 
eech cal category to culture at large -- continuity of 
on. | heritage -- securing for him the preservation and the 
ld be (continuity of his ego. This provision is of aid as 
|jong as the individual lives in a comparatively stil] 
world; but what is he to do when the world around him 
serve |i8 in a revolutionary change and when the quality of 
ducing change is becoming more and more a permanent charac- 
ich teristic of the world in which he participates? 


lence, 


OES Sn 





' 
by 


Mental Catharsis 





Vare | 
th 

ant A change may take place at any time in the 

f life-situation of an individual. A person may leave 


her or a new person may enter his social atom, or he may 
be compelled to leave all members of his social atom 
ia behind and develop new relationships because he has 


ed «| migrated to a new country. A change may take place 

1e- in his life-situation because of certain developments 
in his cultural atom. He may, for instance, aspire 

re | to a new role -- that of an aviator -- which brings 


| him, among other things, face to face with the prob- 
: lem of mastering a new machine. Or he is taken by 
ous | surprise by new roles in his son or his wife which 
han-| did not seem to exist in them before. Illustrations 
as | of changes which might press upon him could easily be 
hey multiplied. Influences might threaten him from the 
; ‘4conomic, psychological and social networks around him. 
Lo at can well be said that, with the magnitude of change, 
rthe magnitude of spontaneity which an individual must 
es — in order to meet the change must increase in proportion. 


‘7. See "Creativity and the Cultural Conserve," Sociometry, Vol. 
11, No. 2, p. 3l. 
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i 
lf the supply (the amount of spontaneity) can meet 
the demand (the amount of change) the individualt, | have 
own relative equilibrium within his social and cyj. |now! 
tural atoms will be maintained. As long, however ay 8 tt 
he is unable to summon the spontaneity necessary to the | 
meet the change, a disequilibrium will manifest j¢. « deg" 
self which will find its greatest expression in hig ot 
inter-personal and inter-role relationships. This othe 
disequilibrium will increase in proportion to the of 
falling-off of spontaneity and will reach a relative cath 
maximum when his spontaneity has reached its maximuyp 
point. It is a peculiarity of these disequilibrig |cond 
that they have their reciprocal effects. They throy °° @ 





out of equilibrium other persons at the same time, sees 
The wider the range of disequilibrium, the greater be, whic 
comes the need for catharsis. Numerous methods -- as 4 


therapeutic situations -- have been developed in the irri 
course of time which produce some degree of purifica., $9! 
tion -- catharsis. It may be interesting to review | ¢!® 
some of these catharsis-producing media from the point! °°' 





of view of our spontaneity theory. cat 
Catharsis in the Conventional Drama ps 

r 

Let us consider, first, the situation with act 

which Aristotle introduced the concept of catharsis -. per 
spectators witnessing a Greek tragedy. What is it | eti 
that makes the drama catharsis-producing -- in the _ the 


spectator? Aristotle explained it by a brilliant an- | $?° 
alysis of the emotions in the spectators, and he was of 


correct as far as he went. But from the point of view e”' 
of the spontaneity theory, however, he omitted the in 
salient point: the spectator is witnessing. and experi.| th 





encing this human tragedy for the first time; these su 
emotions, these roles, these conflicts and this sut- | th 
come are in this constellation a novelty for him. al ce 








the actors on the stage, however, the novelty has di- is 
minished more and more with each repetition. Their ve 
need for and their possibilities of mental cathar- pr 
sis were consummated equally in the course of their ne 


inspirational readings and rehearsals. The more the + ph 


drama became a conserve for them, the less catharsis  - 
could they obtain from it. wi 

it is different with the spectator, however, | hi 
The effect upon him of the performance of the specta- ¢ 
cle he happens to witness resembles the effect of the, j 
first reading upon the actor. The events in the h 
drama may arouse in the spectator emotions which may a 





’ 


f 
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meet 

Jualt, | have disquieted the spectator privately, but which are 
1 cyj. jnow magnified before him on the stage. However, it 
Ver, a is the spontaneous factor of the first time which, on 





Ty to |the one hand, arouses his disequilibrium to a high 

t it. (degree of articulation -- a degree of which he would 

Nn hig not have been capable, by himself -- and, on the 

This other hand, makes him a wide-open target for the purge 


the of his impure emotions -- in other words, his mental 
Jatiy, catharsis. 

xT mun A spectator, just as he may read a book a se- 
ria cond or a third time, may be anxious to see a drama 
throy (or 4 motion picture more than once. Every time he 
me, sees it he may experience portions of the spectacle 
ter bp, which he overlooked earlier and which will act on him 


ae as another "first time", so to speak, operating as an 
nN the irritating and a catharsis-producing agent. But as 
lficg. soon as he is well acquainted with the entire specta- 
slew j cle, he will react to it as a conserve. By that time, 
» point) moreover, his possibilities of and his need for 
catharsis will have become almost nil. 

The spectators, as private persons, have no 
experience and no knowledge of the trials and pains 
through which the playwright, the director and the 





th actors have had to go in order to make possible a 

sis ... performance on the stage or in a film, or of the anxi- 
it | eties and strains the actors go through at the time 

le the spectators are watching them. Comparatively 


t ane | speaking, the spectators are in a state of mind free 
was of pain and fear. They are in an aesthetic situation, 


—viey entirely inactive and quite willing to let their feel- 
e ings follow the impressions which they receive from 
perj.| the stage, and to allow their ideas to develop in 





se | such a way that they may fit in with the pattern of 
ut~ | the play. It is, in other words, the warming-up pro- 

For, cess of the inactive subject. The more the spectator 
di. | is able to accept the emotions, the roles and the de- 
ir velopments on the stage as corresponding to his own 
private feelings, private roles and private develop- 
r ments, the more thoroughly will his attention and his 
he + phantasy be carried away by the performance. The 
is paradox is, however, that he is identifying himself 

‘ with something with which he is not identical: the 

r. hero on the stage is not he, himself. The spectator 
ta- can sympathize with acts which take place on the stage 
= just as if they were his own acts, but they are not 





hiss; he can experience with the actors all the pain 


'y and the torture, all the misery and joy which they go 





en ee 
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through -- and still be free of them. The degree ty nent 
which the spectator can enter Into the life upon the | enc? 
stage, adjusting his own feelings to what is portraye 
there, is the measure of the catharsis he is able to free 
obtain on this occasion. 

The written drama of today is the organized 
mental product of one particular person, the play. 
wright. For him, the creative states and the roles 
which he has introjected into his drama may COrrespond) 104 
in some degree, to certain of his private notions ang 4, 
unactualized roles. From this point of view we may wn 
say that the process of writing the drama may have pe 
been accompanied by a catharsis -- at least during the se 
time of writing. 

But for the actors, to whom this man's Ideas ‘he 
are foreign, the situation is entirely different, jf . 
it should happen that an actor has a certain affinity : r 
for the part which is assigned to him -- if the play.| “0 


wright has managed to express certain of his private _ 











emotions better than he, himself, could have expressej sit 
them -- we may expect some degree of catharsis to take the 
place in the private person of the actor. But one his 
must not forget the effect made upon the actor by the tir 
great number of times he has to repeat his performance re, 
of this role in the course of rehearsing the role and,’ sy! 
later, playing it night after night on the stage be- ce 


fore an audience. je 

There are actors who give their best perform. | 4; 
ances at their first reading of a role and their per- , ¢ 
formances grow more and more conserved from this 





si 
point on. Apparently they are more spontaneous at 
the first reading, and if there is a tele-relation me 
between their own emotions and life-roles and those | s) 
expressed by the part to which they have been as- Fr 


signed, they are spontaneous in proportion to the | tt 
novelty of the experience of acquaintance. The more 
often they have to rehearse and play a part, the 
more will they lose in spontaneity and sincerity <-- 
and in private interest -- in the part. The amount | ow 
of private interest an actor has in a part is a meae | | 
sure of the spontaneity he is able to display in it. = 
The amount of spontaneity, in turn, is a measure of : 
the amount of catharsis which the private personality 

of the actor will gain from the process of acting 

this part. | 





Aristotle and, with him, most later theorists 
of the drama like Diderot, Lessing and Goethe, were 
apparently influenced in their judgment of what 
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mental catharsis® is by their common frame of refer- 
ence, the drama-conserve. Their views would have been 
vastly different if they had approached the problem 
from the point of view discussed in this paper, the 


' point of view of the spontaneous drama. 


Catharsis in the Psychodrama 





a ae a 


Historically there have been two avenues which 
led to the psychodramatic view of mental catharsis. i 
The one avenue led from the Greek drama to the con- 
ventional drama of today and with it went the univer- 
sal acceptance of the Aristotelian concept of cath- | 
arsis. The other avenue led from the religions of i 
the East and the Near East. These religions held that { 
a saint, in order to become a savior, had to make an 
effort; he had, first, to save himself. In other 
words, in the Greek situation the process of mental 
catharsis was conteived as being localized in the 
spectator -- a passive catharsis. In the religious 
situation the process of catharsis was localized in 
the individual, himself, -- in the actor, so to speak, 
his actual life becoming his stage. This was an ac- 
tive catharsis. In the Greek concept the process of 
realization of a role took place in an object, in a 
symbolic person on the stage. In the religious con- 
cept the process of realization took place in the sub- 
ject -- the living person who was seeking the cathar- 
sis. One might say that passive catharsis is here 
face to face with active catharsis; aesthetic cathar- 
sis with ethical catharsis. 

These two developments which heretofore have 
moved along independent paths have been brought to a 
synthesis by the psycho-dramatic concept of catharsis. ” 
From the ancient Greeks we have retained the drama and 
the stage, and we have accepted the Near East's view 
of catharsis; the actor has been made the locus for 
the catharsis. The old locus (the spectator) has be- 
come secondary. Furthermore, as actors on our stage 
we now have private persons with private tragedies, 
Instead of the old Greek tvagedians with their masks, 








8. Breuer and Freud called their early hypnotic treatment of 
hysteria a "cathartic" procedure. Later, Freud replaced hyp- 
nosis with free association and the idea of cathartic pro- 
cedure was abandoned. Their concept referred to the patient's 
discharge of memories in a state of hypnosis. Obviously, 
their cathartic procedure had no relationship to the drama. 
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their make-up and their detachment from the theme of other 
the drama. | oldes 
These private tragedies may be caused by Vari, 
ous disequilibrating experiences, one source of which 
may be the body. They may be caused by the relation. 
ship of the body to the mind or by that of the ming | 
to the body, and result in an inadequacy of perforp. 
ance at the moment. They may also be caused by an 
individual's thoughts and actions toward others, and 
by their thoughts and actions toward him. Again, they 
may be caused by a design of living which is too cog. 
plicated for the amount of spontaneity the individual tion 
is able to summon. Practically speaking, there is no e 
sphere of the universe imaginable, whether physical, cuat 
mental, social or cultural, from which there may not 
emerge, at one time or another, some cause of dis- itu 
equilibrium in a person's life. It is almost a mir. hed 
acle that an individual can achieve and maintain any oe! 
degree of balance, and man has continually been in et 
search of devices which will enable to attain or in- afte 


humat 
qual 
stan: 
perl: 











crease his equilibrium. ar’ 
One of the most powerful media which can pro. as 
duce this effect is mental catharsis. It can take it 
place and bring relief from grief or fear withaut any ola 
change being necessary in the external situation. feo 
Large amounts of energy are thus retained which other. | cas 
wise would go into efforts to change reality. Every hav 
disequilibrium, however, has its matrix and its locus, oth 
and the catharsis-producing agent -- in order to loc 
achieve the effect intended -- has to be applied at eco 
the seat of the ailment. fro 
Mental catharsis cannot be reproduced whole- eff 
sale and on a symbolic plane to meet all the situa- | ven 
tions and relationships in which there may exist some | 
cause for disequilibrium within a person. It has to re 
be applied concretely and specifically. The problem | eve 
has been, therefore, to find a medium which can take in 
care of the disequilibrating phenomena in the most Mo 
realistic fashion, but still outside of reality; a ar 


medium which includes a realization as well as a Cath-'| ¢y 
arsis for the body; a medium which makes catharsis as | ao 


possible on the level of actions and gestures as it l lo 
is on the level of speech; a medium which prepares 
the way for catharsis not only within an individual tol 


but also between two, three or as many individuals as ev 
are interlocked in a life-situation; a medium which 

opens up for catharsis the world of phantasies and un- 
real roles and relationships. To all these and many | 
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Me of other problems an answer has been found In one of the 
oldest inventions of man's creative mind -- the drama. 








Y Vari, 

which The Phenomena of Reduction and Expansion 

a’ on tne Psychodramatic Stage 

Form. | One of the problematic characteristics of 

* human relations -=- as we live through them -- is their 


Bi). ‘quality of looseness. A love-relationship, for in- 
+ they) stance, takes time to develop. All worth while ex- 
50m periences in life take a long time to'come to frui- 
Idual |¢ion. From the point of view of common sense, life 


Me. appears full of tensions, disillusions and dissatis- 
’ 


not ‘factions. 
“a There is a pathological aspect to all life- 
ale situations as they exist In our culture today -- re- 

“ ,gardiess of the mental conditions, normal or abnor- 
Pe | mal, of their constituents. Very few relationships 
in are continuous and permanent, and even these few are 

~ joften prematurely ended by the death of one of the 

| partners. Most relationships are fragmentary and end 

oe ie a most unsatisfactory fashion. In one case a life- 


situation is distorted because the two people who com- 
ory pose it spend too much time together; in another case 
ther because they spend too little time together. In one 
ry | case, their life-situation is distorted because they 
aa have to exist side by side in one narrow room; in the 
US, ! other because they have too much freedom from any one 
t locality. Such phenomena are not consequences of the 
Font structure of our society but, as we know 





from studies of such phenomena as the sociodynamic 
effect’, they are inherent in the psychological cur- 
‘rents which underlie all inter-human relationships. 





rr Excepting rare instances, therefore, but few 
pi undertakings of any of us ever get so much as started. 
ke Every one of us has ideas -- "dreams" <-- of himself 
in a variety of situations. These we call "roles". 
Most of our roles remain in the "dream" stage -- they 
th are never attempted or begun, and any attempts at ac- 
“' tualizing our roles (rare as they are) remain, like 


as = most of our relationships, fragmentary, inconclusive, 

| loose ends. 

The number of major and minor disequilibria 
rising from Instances such as these is so large that 

| even someone with superhuman moral resources might 





as 
UNn- 9. See "Statistics of Social Configurations," Sociometry, Vol. 
y 1, Nos. 3 & 4, p. 359. 
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well be confused and at a loss. These phenomena 
become associated in the mind of sociometric and 


psychodramatic workers with the concepts of the social 


and cultural atoms. It is these concepts which ij]. 
lustrate systematically and in the most dramatic 
fashion how impermanent and uncertain the organization, 
and the trend of human lives can be. 

In the course of studying the cultural atoms 
of individuals, we have most often encountered two 
groups of people in particular. In one group, the 
demands made upon them by the roles and role-relation. 
ships of the group in which they live is so much 
greater than their resources or their interests that 
they would prefer being transferred, if possible, to 
a society whose total design is simpler and in which 
the number of roles in which they would have to func 
tion is reduced. A trend like this should not be 
compared with infantile behavior; the reason for this 
desire to live in fewer roles and relations may be 
that these people wish to live more thoroughly ina 
few roles, rather than less so in a greater number 
of them. The other group desires to develop and ree 
alize many more roles than the pattern of the society 
in which they live can afford them. They would pre. 
fer an expansion of their society. and not a reduction 
=-- an enrichment of design and not a simplification, 
In between these two extremes there fall groups of 
people who would prefer a reduction of some phases 
of life but an expansion of some others. 

It is important to present, from this point 
of view, an illustration of how the principle of ree 
duction operates in @ psychotherapeutic device -- 
the monastery. The cultural atom of a monk -- after 
he has joined a monastery -- in comparison with his 
cultural atom during the time he lived in society, 
must show a drastic, well-nigh revolutionary, change. 
As long as he was in the world outside, he acted, for 
instance, in the role of husband to his wife, in the 
role of father to his children, in the role of sup- 
porter to his parents and in the role of employer to 
the hands on his farm. If he had desires for women 
other than his wife, then he may have acted in the 
role of a Don Juan; he may have been an adventurer, 

a gambler, a drinker, etc. In other words, he acted 
in a number of roles which were suited to the pattern 
of society in which he lived. By entering the mon- 

astery he moved into a society which reduced the num- 
ber of his roles to a minimum; the roles of husband, 


have. 
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a have father, employer, etc., were cut off at one stroke. 
ia greater the number of roles in which an individu- 

SOCial) 4} operates in any society, the greater will be the 

e ‘, number of conflicts in which he can become involved. 

~ The monastic community, by contrast, offers to the 

Zatio newcomer a culture of the simplest possible design. 

t By reducing the number of roles, disequilibrium aris- 

atoms ing from suffering is also reduced -=- catharsis by 


th trappings, it can be said that it takes its "patients" 

| at | out of the society in which they have been living 

kin (and to which they are never to return) and places 

fea them in a society modelled after different principles 

> C= but in better accord with the requirements of the 
"patients". The psychodramatic situation, based on a 


4: reduction. 

: : If we consider the monastery as a purely 

nT Cizane. therenentic device, divorced from its religious 
j 





eg different philosophy and aimed at different ends, has 
- | utilized in modern form a similar point of view. It 
as takes the patient away from the world in which he 
ré lives and places him in the center of a new world, 

- | separated from the rest of his experiences. This new 





a world is a dramatic stage, equipped with all the de- 
tio vices which can throw him into a new pattern of so- 
TION | ciety -- a miniature society -- in which living is 


re. | different and much easier. At times it Is simpler 

| and at others it is much richer than the society 

$ | from which the patient has come, but to him it is 
just as real as -=- sometimes more real than -- the 

nt world outside. On the stage he continues to live his 

res | own life, but it is more compact because it has been 

laa reduced to its essentials. \flusband and wife, after 

- | twenty-five years of marriage, go onto the psycho- 
dramatic stage and in a few hours excharge experi- 





ences of a depth which they have never before known. 


| 
| On the psychodramatic stage things are accomplished 
he so much more quickly than in real life; time is so 
t. Intensified. X It is characteristic for the design of 
te the psychodrama that, in it, things begin and end 
‘ within the time and space allotted to them. 
! The subject (or patient) is allowed in psycho- 
| dramatic work to omit many scenes and details of his 
i life -- at least to begin with. This gives him at 
P the start a freedom from the complexities and intri- 


me cacies of his everyday life at home. Sometimes he is 
: also allowed to emphasize certain key moments and sit- 

uations of his life and to leave unmentioned what 
seems to him monotonous and insignificant. This, . 
also, brings him relief. 
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A subject is put on the psychodramatic Stage 
and given the opportunity to live his life just ag | in ' 
he would wish to live it. A lifetime is condenseg | havé 
into an hour or two, and the fragmentary quality of | the 
existence outside the theatre is reduced to propor. | aPP! 
tions in which we are able to express the essentia] 0 | 
experiences of our existence. Thus the psychodramatj,. to ' 
stage is able to give one's own life a unity and cog. Wer’ 
pleteness which a great dramatist presents to his the 
public or a symbolic level only. 





Some mental patients exhibit a strong treng | si0 
towards a simplification of their life-designs and 4 | sho 
reduction of the number of roles they are called upon rol 


to play. As an illustration let us take the case of Jun 
a woman who was suffering from a progressive form hou 
of saniccdepressive psychosis. She showed a one-role S¥P 
pattern o for, although she expressed agreement when  9F° 
asked to play the role of a princess on the psycho- lev 
dramatic stage, she did not act out the role when it 

| he 





came to the actual playing of the scene, but began 

to voice to her "suitor" in the scene her delusionary| $?< 
plaint which involved her desire to die and a compul- 
sion to work and save money to send to her husband ic 
who was in South America. Placed in the role of a thi 
salesgirl, a housewife, a nurse or a schoolteacher, a | 


although it apparently was her intention to act out | Ii 
these roles according to the proposed design, she did, th 
not make an attempt at any illusion but always acted SU 


her delusionary role. | th 

Accordingly, we tried to reduce the dimen- be 
sions of the world around her and on the stage, as dr 
well, in order to be more in accord with her own co 





spontaneity. When we had, to some degree, accom- si 
plished this we perceived that an open catharsis took | % 
place in the patient, an increase in the coherence of 


her action on the stage at times when her behavior st 
outside the theatre showed a high degree of incoher- oF 
ence and confusion. As she began to improve it still tt 
was characteristic of her performance on the psycho- # 





dramatic stage that she mixed a certain number of 
private elements with the roles, but in lucid Inter- ! 
vals which approached the normal she was finally able |! 
to carry out a symbolic role without too obvious ref. | 


erence to her private problems. 





10. Trends in psychotic patients and patterns of society towards 
reduction should not be taken as "regression" to an infan- 
tile level in the psychoanalytic sense. 
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| Many patients have come to my attention who, 

in the course of a paranoid form of dementia praecox, 
‘have brought to near-extinction one after another of 

the roles which normal life demanded of them but not, 
‘apparently, because of any trend towards reduction. 


‘On the contrary, they seemed to have a frantic desire 


to make room for numerous other role-aspirations which 
were impossible of expression within the bounds of 
their normal existence. 

An illustration of this phenomenon of expan- 
sion is the case of a mental patient whose conduct 
showed the presence of the seeds, at least, of many 
roles. At breakfast he claimed to be an aviator; at 
lunchtime he said he was a member of the British royal 
house; he spent the afternoon as a cowboy and at the 
supper-table he was a Chinese citizen. In a normal 
group these roles remained almost entirely on a verbal 
level since they received no support from the reality 
around him P he confused the people around him and 
he became more confused, himself, by their lack of re- 
sponse. To the growing vagueness and subjectivity of 
his paranoid conduct a stop was put when psychodramat- 
ic treatment was undertaken. The stage work showed 
that the action-pattern of his delusionary roles had 
a greater coherence than had been apparent in real 
life and that there was often more organization to 


' them than mere verbal symbols. When the patient was 


supported by appropriate partners it was seen that 
these roles -- unlivable in the outside world -- could 
be given a semblance of reality for him on the psycho- 
dramatic stage. Since these roles were short-lived he 
could live through many of them within a two-hour ses- 
sion in the theatre and derive satisfaction from the 
realization of all of them. For these completely 
hallucinatory roles and relations the psychodramatic 
stage was, indeed, the only possible vehicle. His 
optical and acoustic hallucinations found not only an 
expression through the aid of his partners but, in 

the audience in the theatre, they found a world which 





ll. It has been a significant finding in the course of psycho- 
dramatic work that schizophrenic patients experience com- 
plicated patterns of emotion, thought and inter-personal 
relations. This is contrary to the general view of Freud 
and.Bleuler that the experiences of schizophrenics are al- 
most entirely confined to the verbal level and that verbal 
suggestion of an event is just as satisfactory to them as 
the actualization of an event would be. 
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a 
could give them a social reality -- a world whose 





hys 

flexibility was able to accomodate the patient's tral sist 
towards expansion of his constellation of roles, cand. 
ito 9 

Personal and Inter-Personal Catharsis jis @ 

‘of o 


it has become an accepted fact in psychodra. and 
matic therapy that action-patterns have a definite of t 
value in the process of catharsis...“ The climax in a tent 
patient's treatment usually takes place in the course | take 
of psychodramatic work on the stage and not during 
the interview preceding it or the analysis which comes | bet» 
after each scene. Interview, psychodrama and poste. tior 
dramatic analysis form a continuous pattern, often so are 
intertwined that it is difficult to tell where one to | 
leaves off and the other begins. But however relley. | ano‘ 
ing an analysis of situations may be for the patient, drat 
for a final test he must go back onto the stage in a+|can 


real-life situation. There it may rapidly become nis 
clear that the equilibrium he had thought to have the 
gained from the analysis is not adequate. What seems | wil 
lacking is a "binder” between whatever analysis can of 


give him in the way of equilibrium and the action in 

the moment of living. This binder is the spontaneity | an 
which the patient must be able to summon with split- fin 
second swiftness when a life-situation calls for It, the 
Re-test after re-test must be made in order to assure | imp 


the patient that the necessary catharsis has been bot 
attained within him. It is spontaneity in its varie tor 
ous expressions which at last crowns the efforts of / in 
the psychodrama and gives the patient the final cer- dri 
tainty of an established equilibrium. fil 

Theoretically speaking, the subject should eq! 
be able rapidly to summon the spontaneity required ti 
for any given situation. Nevertheless, we often see tw 


a patient who puts up great resistance when asked to st 
act out his problem. It may also happen that his 
mind Is willing and he is able to make a start on the | th 





verbal level but the body lags behind; or, the body th 
is brought into incomplete action which results in ; ve 
cramped gestures and movements and a disequilibrium ; cl 
of the function of speech, as well; or undue haste I 
and impulsiveness may throw the body into overheated he 
action. In situations like these, the spontaneity ce 
associated with verbal and mental images does not ne 
have the power to carry the body along with it. An- cl 





alysis does not help; action is required. The method ry 
is to warm the subject up by means of mental and la 


roel 
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i poo 
se physical starters, calling in another person to as- 
$ tren sist, if necessary. If this method Is applied again 
. and again, the subject learns through self-activation 
‘to get his organism ready for spontaneous action. It 
}/is a training in summoning spontaneity. In the course 
‘of overcoming the disequilibrium between the somatic 
Odra. and the mental processes, larger and larger portions 
te of the organism are brought into play, pathological 
ina  tentions and barriers are swept away and a catharsis 
-Ourse | takes place. 
ng Disequilibrating experiences are often found 
| Comes between two or more persons in the roles and situa- 
Ste tions in which they are compelled to live. When they 
en so are placed upon the psychodramatic stage they seem 
ne to lack sufficient spontaneity in respect to one 
Ileyv. another to operate together in a common task. Psycho- 
ient, dramatic methods can bring them to a point where they 
in a>|can reach one another at a depth-level which has been 
J missing from their relationship. At this depth-level 
they can exchange thoughts and express emotions which 
seems | will go far toward clarifying and erasing the causes 
an of their conflict. 
1 in Two persons may carry on a relationship for 
ei ty ,an indefinite time in harmony. All of a sudden they 
it. | find themselves enemies -- they do not know why. In 
it, the treatment of or interview witha single person it is 
Sure impossible to find the true seat of the disequilibrium; 
both people are necessary, and they must be brought 
rie | together in a situation which is crucial for them and 
of | in which they can act spontaneously. \On the psycho- 
ere dramatic stage in one of these situations they will 
| find themselves discarding evasions, reticences and 
equivocations, and revealing their true, naked emo- 





tions and feelings. They remain essentially the same 
fee =6| two individuals who, a moment ago, stepped upon the 
to | stage, but facets of their natures are revealed which 
each had forgotten in the other person -- if, indeed 
the | they had ever been apparent before. It is here, on 
y | this level, that the true point of conflict is re- 
|; vealed. The basic features of their inter-personal 
a ) clash can be gradually brought to visualization and, 
| finally to their co-experience. If this depth-level 
ed had been ignored -- if the essential core of their 
conflict had remained undiscovered and unexplored -- 
no sound and permanent solution for their difficulty 
l= | could have been reached. It required the stimulus of 
od one personality upon the other in a spontaneous inter- 


action to bring it to light. 
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ili 
Spectator and Group Catharsis vole 

from 

We have found that persons who witness a | drae 


psychodramatic performance often become greatly dis. veh 
turbed. Sometimes, however, they leave the theatre ji 8 
very much relieved, almost as if it had been their 
own problems which they had just seen worked Out upon ow 
the stage. Experiences such as these brought us back ene 
to the Aristotelian view of catharsis -- as taking we 
place in the spectator -- but from a different angle 2° 
and with a different perspective. be! 

The audience in a therapeutic theatre was of | 
originally limited to persons necessary to accomplish .° 4 


the treatment. This is still considered the classic 1"! 
approach. At first we concerned ourselves with what the: 
this group meant to the actor-patients on the stage, oo, 


It was soon discovered that they represented the 
world -- public opinion. The amount and the kind of eff 
influence which the group exerted upon the conduct whe 
of a patient on the stage became an object of research) st 
but in the course of time we made another discovery .. eno 
the effect of psychodramatic work upon a spectator, sen 
This effect is bound to have important consequences lat 
for the psychodramatic treatment of groups. oft 
By its own momentum the psychodramatic situ- ‘ah 
ation arouses people to act their problems out on a emc 
level on which the most intimate inter-individual and pe; 
inter-role relationships find expression. This momen- pat 
tum is a dynamic factor which drives the subjects -- | , , 
once they have started -- to act and talk things out pat 
in a way which takes them (and the spectators) by 
surprise. ) ha 
There is a significant difference between the | ca 
catharsis experienced by the spectator of a conven- to 
tional drama and that experienced by the spectator of! fj 
a psychodramatic performance. The question has been | up 
asked again and again: what factor produces this dif- | go 
ference and in what does this difference consist? pa 
The persons on the psychodramatic stage do not really ! on 
act, in the conventional sense. They are presenting | te 





themselves, their own problems and conflicts and -- / on 
this must be emphasized -- they make no attempt to se 
make plays out of their problems. They are in dead pe 


earnest; they have been hounded by a conflict and they! wi 
have come up against a blank wall in trying to escape. | ci 
The spectator in the conventional theatre and the pt 
spectator of a psychodramatic preformance can be com-_ 0° 
pared to a man who sees the motion picture of a 


—_| 
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“yolcano in eruption and a man who watches the eruption 
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from the foot of the mountain itself. It is the 


drama of life, in primary form, which, through the 


vehicle of the therapeutic theatre, comes to view. 
it never does, otherwise. Man protects such intimate 


‘relationships and situations from inspection with 


every possible means of concealment. The ultimate, 

private -- yet anonymous -- character of the psycho- 
drama makes every spectator in the audience a silent 
accomplice of those on the stage, no matter what may 


be revealed there. More and more the whole meaning 
‘of his function as a spectator vanishes and he becomes 


a part of and a silent partner in the psychodrama. 
This may explain the different character of the cath- 
arsis experienced by an onlooker in the therapeutic 
theatre compared with that which he attains from a 
conventional theatrical performance. 

We are now about to consider the still deeper 
effect of psychodramatic work upon mental patients 
when they are spectators. It has been noticed here », 
at Beacon Hill -- and | have referred to this phenom- 
enon before -- that mental patients show a remarkable 
sensitivity for one another in daily life, a tele-re- 
lation for one another's actions and words which is 
often surprising to the staff, and which amounts to 
a high appreciation of their various ideological and 
emotional patterns. This heightened sensitivity was 
brought to a true test when we began to permit mental 
patients to witness a delusionary or a hallucinatory, 
a depressive or a paranoid experience of another 


patient, reproduced on the psychodramatic stage. 


From a psychodramatic point of view the be- 
havior of mental patients can be divided into three 
categories: refusal to enter the theatre, willingness 
to enter the theatre but only as a spectator and, 
finally, willingness to take part in what is going on 
upon the stage. The gap between the first two cate- 
gories is relatively wide, but sooner or later every 
patient can be persuaded to become a spectator and 
once he has reached this phase, a therapeutic approach 


' to his disorder is possible, even if he never goes 


onta the stage. The mental patient who, from his safe 
seat in the audience, witnesses a psychodrama -- es- 
pecially if the central person in It is a patient with 
whom he is acquainted -- will show an Interest and a 
curlosity far surpassing the normal and will reveal 
profound repercussions afterwards. The explanation 


of this effect is that the dramatization of 
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psychiatric phenomena brings into three-dimensiona} 
expression for the spectator-patients patterns of exe (ne 
perience which have not been permitted validity in ihas 


the world outside the theatre. The mental patient j|peor 
in the audience thus comes into contact with the den 00" 
lusionary or hallucinatory portion of another pa- 7 h 
tient's world; he sees it worked out before his own hig 
eyes as if it were reality. There are hidden cor. ~ 
respondences between the delusionary portion of the *”°. 
scene he has seen acted out and his own delusions, + : 
many of which he has refrained from verbalizing. Ip eh 
addition, the after-reactions of mental patients to woke 
what some other mental patient has acted out on the pre 

stage reveal relationships between his own delusions int 
and those he has seen worked out which are suggestive ise 

both of his relations outside the theatre on the psy. aay 
chotic level with this particular patient and of the land 


kind of catharsis he experienced in the theatre. 


The discovery of a spectator-catharsis in mene\iste 
tal patients opened up a prospect of treating them at tiga 


the same time as the patient on the stage. The latte, sub! 
became more and more a prototype of pathological MeN= | stac 
tal processes for the entire group of patients in the mate 
audience. Patients who suffered from similar com- stuc 
plaints or who had similar patterns of delusion and ‘sig 
hallucination were selected to sit together in the 
audience. They then had similar cathartic experiences the 
when a patient with a problem resembling their own jec 
was being treated on the stage. pro 
The importance of this approach as a method of/.y) 
group psychotherapy is evident. At times, instead of con 
using the mental patient as a prototype, specially- lsit 
trained psychodramatic assistants -=- so-called "auxil- 
iary egos" -- have been used with equally beneficial jp} 
results. Methodically, the use of the auxiliary ego ‘the 
was an advantage because of the frequent difficulty |¢je 





of influencing more or less non-codperative mental por 
patients to choose situations or plots which were ic 
fruitful for the whole group and not merely for then- 

selves. The employment of auxiliary egos who were atr 


under our own control and sufficiently sensitive to ‘nes 
the experiences of the psychotic, marked an important !re} 
step forward in the technique of "group catharsis". spe 


The return via the psychodrama to the Aristo= | gp¢ 
telian view of catharsis has vitalized the original for 
conception.. Large mental hospitals, mental hygiene dra 





clinics, child guidance bureaus and community theatres ca{ 


‘ 
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ones nay be able to make use of the following scheme which 
of k= has the obvious goal of treating large numbers of 
people at the same time. It is, of course, a special 
ed lexperiment within the psychodramatic sphere. It has 
t= +9 be tried out under the direction of someone who is 
highly skilled along psychiatric, psychodramatic and 
Be. theatrical lines. It does not exclude the methods 
th and techniques outlined in this paper and will never 
’ ibe able to replace them, but it may become an impor- 
tant auxiliary technique where individual or inter- 





; Pe personal treatment is practically impossible and where 
‘at group gatharsis is the method of choice. 
ey The playwright of the conventional drama is, 


in in this scheme, replaced by a more complicated mechan- 
Ye ism. The community in which the subjects live -- they 
the may be mental patients or normal people -- is explored 
© jand by direct interviews or other means the dominating 
a‘ ideologies, emotions or illusions of the community are 
en at determined, The more thorough this preliminary inves- 
| tt tigation is, the better. In addition, many of the 
. fisubjects may already have acted on the psychodramatic 
men~ stage and thus may have been able to supply pertinent 
n the waterial about themselves. All this material is then 
pe studied carefully by the auxiliary egos, and the de- 
“7 ‘sign of one or more psychodramas is worked out. These 
b: ipsychodramas are so constructed that they may reach 
Once the depth-levels of as large a proportion of the sub- 
jects as possible. They may even be assisted in this 
‘process by some of the subjects themselves. The re- 
Od of sultant psychodrama is preferably spontaneous, but a 
OT conserve drama can be visualized as possible in this 
Y= |situation. 
ux its The actors of the conventional drama are re- 
ial Laos for this psychodrama by auxialiary egos. If 
€90 =the objective is to be the treatment of mental pa- 
ty tients, the auxiliary egos will have been trained to 
portray delusions or hallucinations -- or any psychot- 
ic processes which suit the purpose. 
hen- In contradistinction to the conventional the- 
e jatre, the spectators of this psychodrama are then wit- 
to jnessing a performance which is expressly intended to 
tant relate (and which, in fact, does relate) to their 
‘ ispecific individual problems. The reactions of the 
s to- spectators during and immediately following the per- 
a formance can be made the basis for individual psycho- 
18 dramatic treatments. Thus is Aristotle's concept of 








tres catharsis brought to its rightful, logical culmination, 


i] 
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The therapeutic aspect of the psychodrama 
cannot be divorced from its aesthetic aspect nor, yj. | 
timately, from its ethical character. What the aes. 
thetic drama has done for deities like Dionysius, | 
Brahma and Jehovah and for representative characters 
like Hamlet, Macbeth or Oedipus, the psychodrama can | 
do for every man. In the therapeutic theatre an an. 
onymous, average man becomes something approaching a 
work of art -- not only for others but for himself, 

A tiny, insignificant existence is here elevated to 
a level of dignity and respect. its private problens 
are projected on a high plane of action before a 
special public -=- a small world, perhaps, but the | 
world of the therapeutic theatre. The world in which | 
we all live is imperfect, unjust and amoral, but In 
the therapeutic theatre a little person can rise above | 
our everyday world. Here his ego becomes an aesthetic 
prototype -- he becomes representative of mankind, 
On the psychodramatic stage he is put into a state of 
inspiration -- he is the dramatist of himself. | 


Comments and Conclusions 





At this juncture it is logical to consider 
what processes in other types of psychotherapy are 
used to attain mental catharsis. Throughout this 
paper it has been my purpose to demonstrate the close 
relationship between spontaneity and mental catharsis, 
the material being largely drawn from actual psycho- 
dramatic experiments and studies. It can readily be 
assumed that any other genuine psychotherapeutic ap- 
proach to the same problems must disclose similar 
basic conditions and that catharsis will be attained | 
by similar devices. 

An interested investigator can observe a | 





plain relationship between other types of psychother- 
apy (such as hypnosis, suggestion or psychoanalysis) 
and the psychodrama. All of these might be viewed as 
.variously undeveloped stages of a complete psycho- 
dramatic pattern of treatment. The spontaneous factor, 
operates in all psychotherapies up to certain limits. | 
it operates in the "free association" technique used 
in psychoanalysis, in suggestion therapy or during a 
hypnotic session. On the basis of the conclusions 
reached in this paper, there must be a relationship 
between the spontaneity quotient of any type of psy- 
chotherapy and the extent of mental catharsis it 
achieves. Similarly, the other principles discussed, 
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such as the patterns of roles and role-relationships 


/which are given so much prominence in psychodramatic 
| work, can be discerned as operating -- even if only 


in a fragmentary fashion -- in every psychotherapeut- 
ic technique. 

Students of psychotherapy -- especially those 
who practice psychoanalysis or use such psychoanal- 
ytic terms as "transference", "regression", "libido", 
"unconscious" and many others -- may well wonder what 
usefulness remains for these concepts. These psycho- 
analytic concepts can be superseded by more inclusive 
ones which originated as the result of psychodramatic 
and sociometric findings. An illustration Is the con- 
cept of "transference," considered by Freud the cor- 
nerstone of all psychoanalytic therapy. The stimu- 
lating value of a concept must come to an end when 
new findings and dynamic factors demand a re-orienta- 
tion of the whole field in which they are applied. 
Any new concepts should show the limitations of pre- 
vious concepts in this sense: Bernheim's concept of 
"suggestion" was discarded by Freud in favor of what 
he called "transference," a larger concept which also 
included "suggestion". Within the last twenty years, 
studies of inter-individual relationships and of at- 
traction-repulsion patterns in large groups have led 
me to develop a new concept, "tele", which is inclu- 
sive of "transference" (which, in turn, includes 
"suggestion") and, in addition, is able to take in 
its stride processes as widely separated as the "nar- 
cissistic"” psychoses on the one hand, and psycho- 
social "networks" on the other. 


Terminological Comments 





Psychodrama is a form of the drama In which 
the plots, situations and réles -- whether real or 
symbolic -- reflect the actual problems of the per- 
sons acting and are not the work of a playwright. it 
has been found that psychodramatic procedure is ac- 
companied by profound forms of mental catharsis. The 
psychodrama, as originally conceived, is carried out 
in a quasi-theatrical setting, with a stage and a 
selected audience. 

Psychodrama, in the wider sense in which the 
word is used today, is an exploratory approach to the 
conserved and the improvised forms of the drama, re- 
evaluated on the basis of psychodramatic concepts. 
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The psychodrama developed out of the impronp. ‘dr 
tu play. The impromptu play, as a principle In pey. put 
chotherapy, was first used by me in the treatment of | Fic 
children, and later In the treatment of mental pa. 'ps 
tients. From the year I9I1 to the year 1930 | was 
practically alone in using this principle -= at leas; al 
in a systematic fashion, but in the last few years the) ang 
number of educators and psychiatrists to take up the | he 
use of this principle has been increasing. In educa. whi 
tional and psychiatric literature terms Like 'play- | gt, 
techniques', ‘release therapy', ‘play therapy', 'pro. | is 
jection methods' and others, which suggest the use of | tne 
the impromptu-play principle, have begun to be cur. as 
rent. Although it had its inception in the idea of 
the impromptu play, the psychodrama of today is vast. | ¢j¢ 








ly different from it and should not become confused | fy, 
with it. In order to show how the psychodrama devel. | je 
oped out of the impromptu play and to Indicate where.) +g 
in the courses of the two have diverged, | shall here gj, 
describe the process which resulted in this differen. | (ri 
tiation. '¢ 


| began my work with children at a time when | me 
there was only one alternative to allowing children ur 
to play spontaneously by themselves: an imitation, on ch 
the children's level, of the conventional, conserved cu 
drama. A therapist could either watch the children 
at their games and interpret their behavior in terms 
of some ideology, like psychoanalysis, for instance, 
or he could teach them to rehearse and act out, like 
adults, a play made from, shall we say, the story of I. 
'Littie Red Riding-Hood'. | initiated a technique | 9 
which was considered, at the time, something of a Ge 
novelty: | assisted the children in putting on. 
a plot which they were to act out, pepper with 
the expectation that this impromptu play would, 
itself, produce in its participants a mental Lena 
sis. 





4, 


The greater the number of situations and rel 5, 
involved and the more complex they became, the more 
difficult it grew to use the word 'playing' in this | 
connection -=- in fact, its use became rather abeeres’) ° 
When | began to use the impromptu-play principle with \ 2, 
adults, as applied to their actual, intimate C of the| 


the reality of the situations, the earnestness of the 
participants and the consequences implied for them In} 
the procedure were so great that the suggestion that 9. 
they were playing a game was abandoned; the word 

} 
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tdrama' seemed much closer to the factual experiences. 
But the word 'drama' still seemed to imply a poetic, 
fictional product and therefore the qualifying prefix 
'psycho-' was added, 

ROles and the Cultural Atom, Every individu- 
al -- just as he has at all times a set of friends 
and a set of enemies -- has a range of réles in which 


he sees himself and faces a range of counter-rédles in 


which he sees others around him. They are in various 
stages of development. The tangible aspects of what 
Is known as ‘'ego' are the r6les In which he operates; 
the pattern of r6éle-relations around an individual 

as their focus is called his ‘cultural atom'. 

The use here of the word 'atom' can be justi- 
fied if we consider a cultural atom as the smallest 
functional unit within a cultural pattern. The ad- 
jective 'cultural' can be justified when we consider 
réles and relationships between réles as the most 
significant development within any specific culture 
(regardless of what definition is given to the word 
‘culture’ by any school of thought}. Just as socio- 
metric procedures are able to investigate the config- 
uration of social atoms, spontaneity tests and psy- 


_ chodramatic procedures are the means of studying 


cultural atoms. 
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"Soclometry is the mathematical study of psy- 
1" Som | chological properties of populations, the experimen- 
tal technique of and the results obtained by applica- 
Probe | tion of quantitative methods," so reads the definition 
of the subject given by J. L. Moreno“, who has chiefly popular- 


s," ized the term among students of human behavior. My Inclination 
is to go to the etymology of the word which shows it 
and to be a combination of the Latin "socius," meaning 
$ of } social, and the Latin "metrum," meaning measure, or 
» PP. from the Greek, "metron," meaning measure. Thus the 
| term would mean "social measurement". Since Moreno 
e, has given the term a very general meaning in the 


statement quoted, and also since his associates have 
tz sche's| used the term very narrowly to describe a special new 
technique of social observation and of analysis, it 
” would seem to me much more scholarly to describe what 
the | | propose to discuss as "Trends in Sociometrics and 


’ Critique". This is a less ambiguous term for my pur- 
poses and yet is capable of including such special 
types of study as Moreno's associates call by the 
term, "Sociometry". 

Soclometrics is then the study and use of 
social measurements. As such it would exclude the 
so-called "social survey," a necessary but superfi- 
cial method of collecting social facts. Sociometrics 
has become a tool of description of social behavior 
and social conditions and has recently shown signs 
of Increasing precision. However, the use of either 
term, "sociometry" or "sociometrics" does commit us 
to the concept of measurement. What do we mean by 
measurement? More particularly, what do we mean by 
) social measurement? 

\ By the term measurement is meant simply de- 
) scription that uses numerical symbols instead of 
/ 
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|. A-paper read before the Mid-West Sociological Society, April, 
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verbal or ordinary word symbols. For example, It |, log! 
possible to say that John is taller than Bill, thy,  °® 
describing the stature of these two persons by ordj. when 
nary words. But when we say that John Is six foot bers 
two inches (6' 2"), and Bill is five foot two inches pe 
(5' 2"), we have a much more precise and verifiable tua! 
form of description. For many purposes the ordinar ber 
distinction in words that John is taller than Bil] | 
suffices. But if we desire more precision, then we be 
have to resort to measurement in feet and Inches, iT 
Thus measurement is a form of quantitative word de. | The 
scription as distinguished from qualitative word de. ii 
scription. We make the transition from one to the al 
other whenever a scale of reference is used as the oe 
common unit of description. This scale of reference | "°* 
has no inherent rightness or wrongness and possesses _ The 
no absolute attributes. it has, like other social | ea 
products, evolved in practice to meet a need. Some | ° 
measures, like the foot rule, are the pure result of bec 
use and wont; others, like the meter stick, have been | th 
somewhat more rationally der’ ved. All depend for tha 
their validity upon general acceptance, and all are, ye 
in a certain sense, arbitrary constants accepted for 5 
their convenience. Since | have been writing for i 
some years on the subject of measurement of social 
phenomena’, | shall not labor the point further, ex- 
cept to say that those who protest that there can be th 
no social measurement are, like the Medieval school- 

men, arguing a lost cause, since we now have an abun- 











dance of social measurements. The claim that there per 
can be no social measurement is like the scholastic 80 
escape from reality into the realm of dialectic, ag | y 
when the determination of how many teeth a cow had \ 4 


was decided by the number of quotations that the ora- 
tors could assemble from Aristotle upon this profound 
subject, rather than upon looking into a cow's mouth st 
and counting the teeth. We have looked into the 








cow's mouth, we have counted the teeth, and we have . 

found that measurement is a good thing. | shall as- Ir 

sume, therefore, that the controversy over social | bl 

measurement is a thing of the past. ) ty 
In my illustration of counting cow's teeth, | 

| have purposely selected an example which, when fi 

3. Chapin, F. Stuart, "The Meaning of Measurement in Sociology," a 





Pub. of Amer. Sociological Society, vol. 24, no. 2, May, | | 
1930, pp. 83-94; and Contemporary American Institutions, a 
1935, chapter 27, pp. 353-357. 
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it | logically analyzed, will clarify an all-too-frequent 
th § confusion about measurement. What was really done 
oral when the cow's teeth were counted? Were the teeth 

“| peasured? My answer is nol The cow's mouth was de- 
inch | scribed by this operation, but the teeth were not ac- 

*$ |} tually measured. Suppose in addition to counting the 
linar cow's teeth we had taken a pair of small calipers 

Y | and found the width and height above the gum of each 
tooth. That would have been true measurement. Why? 





ih. | The distinction is important but often overlooked. 

de- ‘The distinction is this. Counting the cow's teeth 
d de. merely enumerated the objects to be described. it 

the all depends upon what is counted. In enumeration we 
the count objects to be studied or to be described. In 
rence | measurement we count the units on a scale of reference. 
esses | The number of units on the scale that corresponds to 
lal | each subject of observation (tooth) is the measurement 
Some | of that subject (tooth). Perhaps the confusion arises 


t because population count is often a fact of descrip- 
of : 
| tive procedure in sociology. It is sometimes said 





i that when we count the population of some area such 
are as a city or a county we have measured the population 
for | of that area. While it is true that such a statement 
r is descriptive of such an area, it is not measurement 
al in any rigorous sense. This is a use of the term 

One measurement that no psychologist or blometrist would 
n be make. It seems to me that the more rigorous use of 
0}- the term is less likely to lead to confusion. 

abun- Let me now summarize briefly the main points 
re made: first, sociometry is a special form of a larger 
stic subject called soclometrics; second, sociometrics is 

social measurement; third, social measurement is 


rte quantitative or numerical description In contrast to 

ore qualitative description; fourth, measurement is 

7 counting the units on a scale of reference that cor- 
! 


a, respond to or describe some object or subject of 
study; and fifth, mere enumeration or counting of the 

we objects or subjects of study is not true measurement, 

onl In making the latter distinction | am merely conform- 


Ing to the conventional practice In psychometrics and 
blometrics, and not introducing any esoteric usage of 
the concept. 

Having cleared the ground of some popular con- 
fusions in usage of the concept social measurement, 
ogy," we may now proceed to a classification of the fleld 

' | of social measurements broadly considered. 1! find 
it useful to mark off three areas of social measure- 
ment: first, psychometrics, or psychological 
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measurements, which includes Intelligence tests of , chi 
verbal or performance character, educational tests rat 
and measurements, personality tegts and measurements! 11b! 
attitude scales and measurements”, and similar mea. ' ub 
surements of the reactions of individuals as indivige | an 
uals; second, a division of social measurements that Eng 
1 shall call "“demogrametrics," or measures of large | See 
units of population such as a community, a city ora and 
state; and third, sociometrics proper, which is the at 
chief subject-matter of this discussion. Let | 
describe in more detail these three areas of social] usi 
measurement, broadly considered. In so doing, howe pee 
ever, we shall attempt merely to indicate the dif- and 
ferent types of scales that have been developed, for age 
to attempt any complete coverage would run up a total +» 
of considerably over one thousand titles of books | his 
and articles. ) que 
Psychometrics, defined to Include educational] por 
tests and measurements, personality tests and measure, 90¢ 
ments, and attitude scales, overlaps the area of sogj.| the 
ometrics in that both subjects would include the phe.| It 
nomena of individual behavior and individual response tic 
in social situations, consequently we shall pass over, cli 
psychometrics with the observation that the measure. | th 
ment of attitudes and of some personality traits wil] | he 
be included in our effort to deal with sociometrics, | tl 


Demogrametrics, or the measurement of the $@i 
forms or results of social behavior in large units ma 
such as the community, the city or the state, also me 
overlaps the field of sociometrics proper, but re- 
quires somewhat more consideration. Perhaps the by 
earliest systematic effort to measure the comparative! !I 


standing of large American cities was made by Willias | 
F. Ogburn® and published in 1917, and certainly the st 
latest systematic effort to measure the quality of 

living in American cities is that of Edward L. Thorn- 
dike’. OQOgburn's study rated 36 cities on I8 criteria: 








4, Schettler, C., "Topical Summaries of Current Literature: Per- 
sonality Traits." Amer. Jour. Sociology, vol 45, no. 2, 
Sept., 1939, pp. 234-258. Supplies 308 titles. 9 


5. Droba, D. D., "Methods for Measuring Attitudes," Psych. Bul- | 
letin, vol. 29, no. 5, May, 1932, pp. 309-323, supplies 125 | 
titles. 


6. Ogburn, William F., "A Statistical Study of American Cities," 
Reed College Record, no. 27, December, 1917, pp. 4I. 


7. Thorndike, E. L., Your City, 1939 (Harcourt, Brace & Co.), 
and "American Cities and States, Variations and Correlations 
in Activities, and the Personal Qualities of Residents,” 
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‘child labor, church membership, cost of living, death- 
rates, fire loss, Illiteracy, infant mortality rates, 
library books, parks, pavement, population married, 

' public properties, pupils to teacher, school attend- 

| ance, school property, teacher's salaries, spoken 

English, and wage rates. Combining the 18 indices, 
Seattle, Salt Lake City and Denver stood at the top; 

and Atlanta, Charleston, S.C., and Birmingham stood 

at the bottom of the list. Thorndike's recent rating 
of American cities is a much more elaborate study 

using 37 items of comparison In contrast to the 18 
used by Ogburn, but the two lists include some common 
and similar items, although Thorndike extends his 
analygis to include inter-correlations of many of his 
items’. Thorndike draws some large Inferences from 

/his analyzed ratings, for example, that P, personal 

| qualities of the population of cities, are more im- 

| portant than |, income, in the determination of 6G, 
goodness of a city for good people. Since each of 

these indices are based upon factual and measured data, 

it may be said that Thorndike has offered an opera- 
tional definition of the quality "goodness of life in 
cities," but here, as In all operational definitions, 
the definition is as good, or as bad, as the criteria 
he uses to validate it. Obviously It becomes a ques- 
tlon of the degree of acceptance by scientific re- 
search students of the criteria. But more of this 
matter of operationalism later. For the moment, we 
merely comment upon it in passing. 

Another type of rating of cities is provided 
by the "Appraisal form for local health work,” pub- 
lished by the Committee on Adalnlstrative Practise of 
the American Public Health Association’. Elmer 
states that the first-complete form for field use in 








(Footnote continued) Annals of the New York Academy of Science, 
vol. 39, article 4, pp. 213-298, December 22, 1939. 


8. Thorndike, E. L., "Variations Among Cities in Per Capita In- 








come," Jour. Amer. Statistical Assoc., vol. 32, no. 199, 
Sept., 1937, pp. 47 1-479. 


9. Amer. Public Health Assoc., 50 West 50 St., New York City, 
Ist. ed. 1938, pp. 185, and "Methods of Making Sanitation 
Ratings of Milk Sheds," by L. C. Frank, A. W. Fuchs, and 
W. N. Dashiell, in Reprint no. 1970 from Pub. Health Reports, 








vol. 53, no. 32, Aug. 12, 1938, pp. 1386-1399. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

10. Elmer, M. C., Social Research, 1939, (Prentice-Hall Inc.), 
p. 314, 
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rating public health administration, was devised by stan 
Charles Value Chapin of Providence, R. I. In 1923, orde 
and that in 1924, the American Child Health Associa. | 
tion constructed a rating schedule to express the jan 
results of its survey of health work in 86 cities, j{resé 
A third type of rating for communities was 8°! 
devised by Nat Frame!! in 1921. This Includes Separ. havi 
ate and itemized ratings on the 47 traits, some of ri 
which are matters of fact and some matters of loca] to | 
opinion, and covers such main categories as: Commun. aes 
ity spirit, citizenship, recreation, health, homes to | 
schools, churches, business, farms, and a summary "| the: 
score to 1000 units, being the cumulative rating on rel 
ten c]gsses of items with a score of 100 points each, ond 


Elmer devised a system for rating communities in qs 
1924 on four groups of activities: educational, re- men 
ligious, recreational and economic. Possibly the jval 
first community rating plan that gave special atten. out 
tion to neighborhoods 14s that of Willis W. Clark van 
and J. Harold Williams'* published by the Whittier | °™ 


State School (California) in 1919. This scale had | °°" 
five sections: neatness, sanitation, and improvements, | ‘ne 
first; recreational facilities, second; institutions ys 
and establishments, third; social status of residents, ye 
fourth; and average quality of homes, fifth. Ratings ye 
on a five point scale were described for each of the ri 
five categories. So much for efforts to rate the | ce 
community, which might be a town, a small city, or a he 
neighborhood. : 











The fourth type of demogrametric scale is re 
that which attempts to rate a whole state. Perhaps |<} 
the most exhaustive example of this effort at measure- : 
ment is the series of articles in The American Mercury se 
Magazine, under the title, "The World American State," 
published in io31'*. The first of this series of a 
studies dealt with economics, Illiteracy and news- th 





paper circulation; the second, dealt with medical 
facts, vital statistics, some religious data, and 
others; and the third, dealt with the relative 


ll. "Lifting the Country," Extension Div. Cir. 255, Oct. 192l, jer 








College of Agriculture, W. Va., Univ. 


12. ibid., pp. 295-304. 
13. "A Guide to the Grading of Neighborhoods,” Pub. whitter - 
State School, Bul. 8, July, 1939. a 
14, The American Mercury, vol. 25; | Sept. 1931, no. 93, pp. Il- . | 
16; If Oct. 1931, no. 94, pp. 175-188; II1 Nov. I931, no. 
95, pp. 355-371. | 
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nd by ‘standing in wealth, education, health and the public 


23 jorder. 
4 Of what use are these demogrametric studies? 


he jcan the sociologist use them as tools in scientific 
es ‘research? The fundamental questions are: do these 
wae lscales measure social behavior or the results of be- 


se havior with a satisfactory degree of reliability; 
re are they valid measures of that which they purport 








onl ‘to describe by measurement; and are they generally 

oul accepted among social scientists? An adequate answer 

Sate to these questions would require widespread use of 

r $+ ithese scales to test them out in order to prove their 

y reliability and their validity. Obviously, only time 

‘an and use can supply the answer to these fundamental H| 
Pt: questions. Assuming, however, for the sake of argu- i 
re- jment, that these scales are reasonably reliable and : 
he ,valid instruments of social observation, we may point 

tten. | out certain ways in which they could be used to ad- 

rk vantage. In the first place, they could be used to 

ler compare communities in different regions; in the se- 

vad cond place, they could be used to measure changes in 

ments the same community over a period of years; and final- 

long | '¥> in the third place, they could be used to measure in | 
dents, | 0cial factors that could be equated in control group 
tings. analysis. By the latter | mean this: suppose you 


the desire to study the behavior of delinquent boys in 
. two communities, the first thing you need to know is 











ps ‘ whether the social environment of these two communi- 
ties is the same; If you had ratings on the two com- 
s munities on one or more of these scales, you could 
aps decide how near alike the two communities were; or to 
aserk state the matter differently, you could select from 
ercamn* list of communities rated in this way, those two 
tate? communities that were nearest alike; having made this 
oo selection you would have obtained two communities 
bis with a roughly constant social environment and could 


a then proceed to study the relationship between the 
e | anount or quality of juvenile delinquency and the 
operation, let us say, of the juvenile courts. 
This brings me to the subject of soclometrics 
121, | proper. 1 shall examine briefly two groups of socio- 
j}metric scales: first, those that attempt to measure | 
the interaction process within social groups; and | 
ponty those that attempt to measure the family group | 
and the home environment. | 





a | 15. Chapin, F. Stuart, "A study of social adjustment, using the | 
0. technique of analysis by selective control", Social Forces, : 
vol. 18, no. 4, May 1940, pp. 476-487. | 
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The measurement of interaction within the 
social group may be further broken down Into five gy, desc 
types of rating scale. There are first those scales effa 
or procedures that attempt to measure informal frieng, suit 
ship constellations and seem to get at the latent | dist 
culture patterns of a group of people. Illustrations {Chap 
of thig technique q5e afforded in the recegt work of Fina 





Moreno Lundberg Loomis and Franz In the | inte 
second place, there have been rating scales and exe | j|jan 
perimental studies that center upon the description | igit 
and analysis of the informal play groups of children | inte 
and young persons. Illustrations 3f this teghnique nel¢ 
are afforded by the work of Parten 0. Thomas ie Are 

rington 2, and Newstetter and his co-workers“*. The /tior 





third type of measurement of social interaction as | inf 
embodied in its effects upon social Institutions is | inf 
through the study of formal organizations, and desigal a1 | 
nated by a scale to measure social participation. os. 
Here | have in mind my own wark on social participa. rf 
tion first outlined in 19244" and more recently 


16. Moreno, J. L., Who Shall Survive, 1934. 26. 
17. Lundberg, G. A., and Steele, Mary, "Social Attraction-Pat. | 
terns in a Village," Sociometry, vol. |, no. 3-4, Jan. Apr,, 
1938, pp. 375-419. 27. 
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1933, pp. 271. 
22. Ibid. j 























23. Newstetter, W.1., Feldstein, J.J., & Newcomb, T.M., Group 
Adjustment, A Study in Experimental Sociology, 1938, School 
of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, pp. 10 
154. 30. 

24. Chapin, F. Stuart, "Leadership and Group Activity," Journal isl. 
of Applied Sociology (Sociology and Social Research), vol. | 
B, no. 3, Jan. Feb. 1924, pp. 141-145. 
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he 

ve sub, described by results In 1939.25 The fourth type of 
tales effort to measure the interaction process or its re- 
frieng. sults is seen in the various scales to measure ggciel 
nt ;distance by Bogardus in 1925*°, by Dodd in 193% b 
ations {Chapin in 1934“°, and most recently by Zeleny“*, 

rk of Finally, the fifth sub-type of measurement of social 
1 the interaction or of its effects is Illustrated by Wil- 








CX= Nhamg scale for the grading of neighborhoods in 

tion |1916°9, and most recently (1933) by fhe extremely 

dren ‘interesting scale by Jessie Bernard®'to measure 

que neighborhood folkways. 

Are Having elaborated the measurement of interac- 
The |tion within the social group in terms of studies of 





as informal friendship constellations, play groups and 
} is {Infernal groups, formal social organizations and soci- 
lesige}al institutions, and social distance and neighborhood 


- | 25. Chapin, F. Stuart, "Social Participation and Social Intel- 

‘Ipa- ligence,” Amer. Soclological Review, vol. 4, no. 2, April 
1939, pp. 157-166. 

26. Bogardus, E.S., "Measuring Social Distances," Jour. Applied 

Pat. | Sociology, (Sociology and Social Research), vol. 9, no. 4, 

. Apr, Mar. April 1925, pp. 299-308. 

'197. Dodd, Stuart C., "A Social Distance Test in the Near East," 

d the Amer. Jour. Sociology, vol. 41, no. 2, Sept. 1935, pp. 19% 

no, | 204, and "A Test of Group Preferences in the Near East," 

insti..| | American University of Beirut, 1933, pp. 4. 


rch |28. Chapin, F. Stuart, "Degrees of Kinship Intimacy,” Soc. & 








———$___. 
































gri., Social Research, vol. 19, no. 2, Nov. Dec. 1934, pp. I17- 
125; and reprinted as Chapter 20 in Contemporary American 

ometry, Institutions, 1935. 

129, Zeleny's recent studies explore the concepts of group morale 
chool (not individual morale, cf. Rundquist, E.A., & Sletto, R.F., 
>. 3, Personality in the Depression, 1936, U. of Minn. Press, pp. 
. | 398) in his "Sociometry of Morale," Amer. Sociological Re- 
30-440; view, vol. 4, no. 6, Dec. 1939, pp. 799-808; group leaders, 
33, in his "Characteristics of Group Leaders," Soc. & Social 
>rVae Research, vol. 24, no. 2, Nov. Dec. 1939, pp. 140-149, and 
svior | “Objective Selection of Group Leaders," Ibid., vol. 24, no. 
ly, 4, Mar. Apr. 1940, pp. 326-333; and status in his "Measure- 


ment of Social Status," Amer. Jour. of Sociology, vol. 45, 
no. 4, Jan. 1940, pp. 576-582. In this connection the 





-oup criticisms of Zeleney's work and rejoinder, should be noted 
School in Amer. Jour. of Sociology, vol. 45, no. 5, Mar. 1940, pp. 





1, PD. 771-776. 

30. Williams, Ibid. 
urna! (°!+ Bernard, Jessie, "An Instrument for the Measurement of Neigh- 
vol, | borhood with Experimental Applications," The Southwestern 


Social Science Quarterly, vol. 18, no. 2, Sept. 1937. 
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groups and institutions, we may again ask the ques. § of 
tion, as before, to what uses may these new tools be pat 
put by the research sociologist? How can they bg pro 
used to solve social problems? Queen and Thomas%2 to 
make use of the Jessie Bernard "Neighborhood Scale" 4 soc 
in studies of the city and of urban ecology. In ‘wor 
studies of slum clggrance in Minneapolis in 1935-1936, ple 














the present author used the Rundquist-Sletto scales | psy 
that measure morale (individual morale) and genera] his 
adjustment pt social participation and social status, | cus 
to secure a pattern of social and individual adjust. | soc 
ment by slum families, first in the slum neighborhoog 

and then after eight to ten months relocation in qif- ste 
ferent residences during slum demolition. Loomis  upe 


has shown how the Moreno technique of measuring the 
friendship constellations may be used to select fam. | cur 
ilies for colonization in Resettlement Administration; the 
Projects of the Farm Security Administration. Many | tut 
of the scales gited have been used in the study of ine 
race prejudice®®, In forthcoming articles*®’ we shalj| (M¢ 
show how a battery of scales that measure social ade | edt 
justment in terms of morale, general adjustment, (Me 
social participation and social status, reveals a i 
pattern in experimental studies that attempt to mea- | 39, 
sure the WPA program in comparison with the direct 
relief program, and the effects of the public housing 
program on former slum families rehoused in public 
projects. 

The second group of sociometric scales to be 
considered in this paper are those that measure the 
family group and the home as a social environment, 
Two sub-groupings of these scales may be convenlently 
made: the first, deals with attitudes and interests 








32. Queen, S.A., & Thomas, L.F., The City, 1939 (McGraw-Hill), 
pp. 100, 308, 370. 39. 

33. Chapin, F. Stuart, "The Effects of Slum Clearance and Re- 
housing on Family and Community Relationships in Minneapo- 0. 
lis," Amer. Jour. of Sociology, vol. 43, no. 5, March 1938, 
pp. 744-763. 

34. These scales were published in Rundquist, E.A., & Sletto, 
R.F., Personality in the Depression, 1936, (U. of Minn. 
Press) 

35. Ibid. 

36. Young, D., American Minority Peoples, 1932, (Harpers) 

37. In these articles comparisons are made of WPA workers and 42. 
direct relief clients, and of housing project tenants and | 
slum families. 
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ves. of members of a family, and the work of Clifford Kirk- 
Ts be patrick 8 may be cited as an Illustration of this ap- 
bg proach; the second, includes some |9 scales devised 
332 to measure various aspects of status, defined as 

ale" \ socio-economic status or as social status. Since the 
n lwork of Kirkpatrick in measuring the attitudinal com- 
5-193, plex of family | ife falls in the over-lap zone of 





Scales psychometrics and sociometrics, | shall merely mention 

eral his work in passing, and turn to a more detailed dis- 

tatus, | cussion of the various types of scales that measure 

just. | socio-economic status, broadly considered. 

Orhood Scales that attempt to measure soclo-ecgnonic 
or 





n gif. | status rate on one feature (occupational class) 

is | upon several features'’, and may require a visit to 

the home to procure the infgrmetion » or may be se- 

fam. | cured without a home visit**, Furthermore, in all of 

ration; these scales, the economic or material culture fea- 

Many | tures weigh heavily. Sometimes there are items that 
of include Inquiries about occupation, neighborhood, 

















shal]; (McCormick, Leahy); often there are items that include 
l ade | education, school attendance, books, magazines, 
- (McCormick, Leahy, Sims); and sometimes only one of 
a 
mea | 38, Kirkpatrick, Clifford, "The Measurement of Ethical Incon- 
ect sistency in Marriage," Internat'l Jour. of Ethics, vol. 46, 
ousing no. 4, July, 1936, pp. 4UU-460; "Community of Interest and 
lic the Measurement of Marriage Adjustment," The Family, June 
1937; and "Content of A Scale for Measuring Attitudes To- 
to be wards Feminism," Soc. & Social Research, vol. 20, no. 6, 
the July-Aug. 1936, pp. 512-526; and by his students In M.A. 
nt, Theses as follows: Rosenthal, B., "Standardization of a 
lently Community of Interest Scale, as A Measure of Marital Adjust- 
ests ment,” June 1939; and L. Gross, "Construction of a Belief 
Pattern Scale for Measuring Attitudes toward Romanticism," 
iN), Aug. 1939. 
» Scales by Taussig (1913), Barr (1918), Kornhauser (1918), 
Re- and Anderson and Goodenough (1931) 


eapo- | 40. Burdick (1928), Chapman-Sims (1925), Chapin (1928, 1933, 
1938, 1936), Commons (1908), Engel (1895), LePlay (1885), Leahy 
Shea (1935) Holley (1SI6), McCormick (1929), Perry (1913), 
Williams (1918), Sewell (1939), E.L. Kirkpatrick (1924, 
1933), Sydenstricker and King (1917), and Zimmerman (1924). 
41. Scales of Chapin, Commons, Leady, McCormick, Perry, Wil- 
liams, Sewell, Kirkpatrick, Sydenstricker and King, and 
Zimmerman. 
and 42. Scales of Barr, Burdick, Chapman-Sims, Holley, Kornhauser, 
and Sims, and Taussig, do not require a home visit, but may be 
filled out on interview or in school by any Informed mem- 
| ber of the family. 
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these items is included, as books or magazines (Cha. 
pin, Morgan-Leahy). In all of them weights are as. 
signed to the presence of items deemed to be indica. 
tive of the level of status of the family, and pena}. 
ties, or negative weights, are occasionally given for 
a few items (Chapin). Some include articles of furnj. 
ture or housing conditions (Chapin, Commons). No 
generalization about the type of items can be made 
since the range of items is large. On the other hand, 
those scales that have been standardized are commonly 
the product of systematic research that involves such 
familiar and conventional procedures as the determing. 
tion of their reliability and validity, and item an. 





alysis ig secure an objective basis of the item 
weights’. In regard to the method of scale construc. 
tion used, we can generalize to the extent of saying 
that those scales concerning which coefficients of 
reliability and coefficients of validity have been 
published based upon good samples, are tools of obser. 
vation that can be used without hesitation in social 
research. Usually also, the norms of measurements 
are published. By norms we mean the average scores 
on a given scale usually found for different age 
groups, occupational groups, income groups, relief 
groups, non-relief groups, or slum groups. By refer- 
ence to these norms the research worker can determine | 
the departures, if any, of the group of subjects he | 
is investigating, from the expected. | 


ft 





To what practical or theoretical uses have 
these scales been put? They have been used to compare 
families in slum areas with families in middle-class 
areas, to compare foster homes with natural homes, to 
compare one neighborhood of a community with another,*, 
and to measure the change in status during depression 


] 
\ 





43, Consult Mary J. McCormick, A Scale for Measuring Social 
Adequacy, Oct. 15, 1930, Social Sclence Monographs, Vol. |, 
no. 3, National Catholic School of Social Service, Wash., 
D.C.; Alice M. Leahy, The Measurement of Urban Home Environ- 
ment, U. of Minn. Press, 1936; V.M. Sims, The Measurement 
of Socio-Economic Status, 1928, Pub. School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, |11., F. Stuart Chapin, Contemporary American 
institutions, 1935, Harpers, Chapter 19, being a reprint of 
a pamphlet of 1933; and W.H. Sewell, The Construction and | 
Standardization of a Scale for the Measurement of Farm Fam- | 
ily Socio-Economic Status, 1939, U. of Minn. Ph.D. Thesis. | 
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ears'*. They may be used In experimental studies 

in the community to control the factor of social stat- 
us in comparisons before and after rehousing, before 
and after moving, etc. Since they have been used 

to measure social status before and after some social 
action program has been put into operation, they may 
to this extent be used to measure social adjustment 

to changed conditions. When several sociometric 
scales are used simultaneously, in "before" and "af- 
ter" measurements, they may be used (with [imitations ) 
to measure a pattern of social adjustment® - ‘From a 
theoretical viewpoint, these scales may be used to 
obtain an operational definition of the concept "so- 
clal status", previously defined only in verbal 

terms. The same generalization may be made of all 
other sociometric scales properly standardized. On 
the whole, the more carefully calibrated scales, that 
is, those that enable the student to measure finer 
gradations of any measured trait among a group of sub- 
jects, gre the attitude scales and the social status 
scales’’, The demogrametric scales are still rather 
crude instruments. In general, one may judge the de- 
pendability of any scale by ascertaining whether the 
standardization procedures, item analysis, reliability 
coefficients, yagi idity coefficients, and norms, have 
been published® . Reliability coefficients should 
usually be at least +.80 and preferably over +.90, 

and be based upon correlations of first and second 
ratings on the same subjects by the same or by dif- 
ferent raters, rather than on split-half correlation. 
Validity coefficients are a much more difficult and 





44, As examples of such uses, see publications of F. Stuart 
Chapin cited in this paper. 

45. Ibid, particularly the slum and rehousing study. 

46. Chapin, F. Stuart, & Jahn, J.A., "The Advantages of Work 
Relief Over Direct Relief in Maintaining Morale, in St. 
Paul in 1939," The American Journal of Sociology; vol. 46, 
no. |, July 1940; See also for similar study Contemporary 
American Institutions, 1935, pp. 113-114. 

47. Descriptions of the social status scales not identified by 
footnote citation in this article will be found in the mono- 
graphs cited by Chapin, Leahy, McCormick and Sims. 

48. For a discussion of some of the recent scales see F. Stuart 
Chapin, "New Trends in Social Research - Some Hypotheses 
and Some Sociometric Scales," Jour. Educat. Sociology, vol. 
li, no. 9, May, 1938, pp. 561-568. 
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technical problem as Bowers*® and Chapin®? have Show 
Validity coefficients are usually smaller than re}j. 
ability coefficients, and correlations ranging frog 
+.40 to +.79 are usually dependable. Validity coef. 
ficients as high as +.90 are seldom desirable be- 
cause they can signify that since the criterion scale 
(validating scale) measures the trait as well as the 
new scale does, it may have been unnecessary to con. 
struct the new scale at all, since the trait has al. 
ready been measured satisfactorily by an existing 
scale. 

The next steps in the use or application of 
sociometric tools are: (1) in the operational definj. 
tion of sociological concepts; and (2) as instruments 
to provide measured controls, or as criteria of ef. 
fect, in experimental studies. ; 

Recently there has been considerable discus. 
sion about the possibility of applying to the clari- 
fication of sociological concepts the operational 
procedures found so effective in physics. Since 
there is not time In this brief paper to discuss this 
problem and the growing controversy that surrounds it 
with any degree of thoroughness, | shall merely cal} 
your attention in this connection recent work by 
oie g Bluser 2, Chap ines, peed tundbore ttl 





49. Bowers, R.V., "An Analysis of the Problem of Validity," 
Amer. Sociological Review, vol. |, no. |, Feb. 1936, pp. 
69-74, based upon Sletto, .R.F., "A Critical Study of the 





Criterion of Internal Consistency in Personality Scale Con- 


struction, " Ibid., pp. 61-68. 

50. Chapin, F. Stuart, "Definition of Definitions of Concepts," 
Social Forces, vol. 18, no. 2, December 1939, pp. 153-160, 

51. Alpert, H., "Operational Definitions in Sociology," Amer. 
Sociologicai Review, vol. 3, no. 6, December 1938, pp. 855- 
861. 

52. Blumer, H., "The Problem of the Concept in Social Psychol- 
ogy,” Amer. Jour. Sociology, vol. 45, no. 5, March 1940, 
pp. 707-719. 

53. Chapin, F. Stuart, "Definition of Definitions of Concepts," 
Social Forces, vol. 18, no. 2, December 1939, pp. 153-160, 

54. Dodd, Stuard C., "A System of Operationally Defined Con- 
cepts for Sociology,” Amer. Sociological Review, vol. 4, 
no. 5, October 1939, pp. 619-634, 

55. Merton, R.K., "Fact and Factitiousness in Ethnic Question- 
naires," Amer. Sociological Review, vol. 5, no. |, February 
1940, pp. 13-28. 
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werton°®, and Stevens°’, My own point of view can be 
stated briefly by quoting from a recent article, "Def- 
inition of Definitions cf Concepts" published in the 
December 1939 issue of Social Forces. The whole 
problem clarifies itself when it Is recognized that 
the so-called operational definition is not set up as 


any final or absolute solution, but merely as a useful 





| development in the direction of objectivity, and needs 


to be oriented against the background of sociological 
literature that will always have to rely heavily upon 
qualitative word definitions. 


"The problem is this: since the operational 
definition of a social concept depends upon the ser- 
jes of acts performed by the investigator in the pro- 
cess of measurement, how can one be sure whether the 
scale of measurement used really does measure the 
subject or the objects to which it is applied? This 
is the problem of validity of the scale of measure- 
ment. But the operational definition that science 
holds up as a desired goal of objectivity states that 
the measurement is the concept. 

"Let us consider an illustration of this 


| point. In the trend toward quantitative description 


or measurement in social psychology and sociology, 

we strive to define each concept in terms of the 
measurements upon it. Scales to measure public opin- 
ion are constructed and tested for validity. We say 
of a scale that has been standardized to measure pub- 
lic opinion. ‘Public opinion is what this scale mea- 


‘sures.' This is then the operational definition of 


the concept public opinion. Does this statement of 
operationalism make meaningless or false the basic 
question of validity, which is 'Does this scale mea- 
sure that which it designed to measure, namely, pub- 
lic opinion?' This apparent dilemma appears at first 
glance to be destructive of the very basis of opera- 
tlonalism, because the proposition appears to beg the 





56. Lundberg, G.A., "The Thoughtways of Contemporary Sociology,” 
Amer. Sociological Review, vol. |, no. 5, October 1936, pp. 
703-723, and "The Measurement of Socioeconomic Status, " 
Ibid., vol. 5, no. 1, Feb. 1940, pp. 29-39; and Foundations 
of Sociology, 1940. Macmillan. 

57. Stevens, S.S., "The Operational Basis of Psychology," Amer. 
Jour. Psychol » vol. 47, April 1935, pp. 323-330, and 
"The Operational Definition of Psychological Concepts," 

Psy. Review, vol. 42, no. 6, pp. 517-527, Nov. 1935. 
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question by assuming the conclusion which Is to be 
proved and making it part of the premises used to 
prove it. In reality, however, the dilemma Is not g 
real one, because the assertion, ‘Public opinion js 
what this scale measures' is made only after the 
scale has been standardized. The process of standarg, 
ization, if done thoroughly, disposes of the question 
of validity, so that the assertion of the operational 
form of the definition of public opinion does not beg 
the question." 


We come finally to the use of sociometric 
tools to provide measured controls or objective cri. 
teria of effect in experimental studies. 

In the use of sociometric tools to obtain 
measured controls in studies of matched groups, it 
may be pointed out that if one desires to hold con- 
stant the factor of social status in a comparison be. 
tween families with delinquent boys and families not 
having delinquent boys in order to eliminate the in- 
fluence of status on behavior, the procedure is to 
select for comparison those families with the same 
scores on social status as measured by one or more of 
the scales noted in this paper. This simple illustra. 
tion of the principle may be extended to the use of a 
battery of sociometric scores to control or limit the 
variability in certain factors so as to be able to 
observe the relationship between two other free var- 
iables whose cause and effect or other relationship 
we wish to isolate. This procedure is often used in 
the form of matching an experimental group and a con- 
trol group on the occupational factor, in order to 
observe the relationship between two other variables, 
studied with the occupational factor held constant, 
The advantages and limitations In precision of this 
method are fully discussed in my article, "Design for 
Social Experiments" in The American Sociological Re- 
view of December 1938. 

Turning at last to the use of sociometric 
scales to measure the presumed effect or one of the 
presumed effects of 3 social program by the technique 
of selective control °® or by an experimental study’®, 
| may be excused for mentioning two forthcoming pub- 
lications of the results of my recent researches 
utilizing these methods. 


58. Social Forces of May I940 and cited above in detail. 
59. Forthcoming article in Amer. Jour. of Sociology, i940. 
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The first study was made in St. Paul in 1939 
to determine the extent to which WPA workers were 
better adjusted than a matched group of relief clients. 
we found that the WPA workers selected at random from 
WPA lists and matched on |4 factors of control against 
a group of direct relief clients on the waiting as- 
signments lists, had superior adjustment on each of 
four sociometric scales. In brief, we found that the 
WPA group had an average superiority of 5.8% over the 
direct relief group on four criteria: morale, general 
adjustment, social participation and social status. 
Although the separate critical ratios were small, 
they were all in the same direction, and when com- 
bined yielded a result which showed that the odds were 


149 to | against the difference being due to chance 
)factors in random samples. The second study is a much 


more ambitious one to test the effects of rehousing 
in a government project upon former slum familles. 
This experiment is still in the stage of analyzing 
the returns. The method was to match a group of 
housing project tenant families from slum homes 
against a group of families remaining In the slum, 
measure the differences in 1939 on four sociometric 
scales, and then return in 1940, measure the same two 
groups of families to determine whether the tenant 
families were better or worse adjusted than the fam- 
ilies remaining in the slum. The two groups were 
matched on ten control factors and the criteria used 
to measure the effects were four scales that measured 
morale, general adjustment, social participation and 
social status. 


Summary 


Sociometry is a specialized division of a 
larger subject, sociometrics, or social measurements. 

It Is useful to recognize three areas of 
social measurement: first psychometrics, or psycho- 
logical measurements, which Includes intelligence 
tests of a verbal or performance character, education- 
al tests and measurements, personality tests and mea- 
surements, etc., second, demogrametrics, or measures 
of large units of population such as the community, 
a city or a state; and third, sociometrics proper, 
that includes scales to measure the, interaction pro- 
cess within a social group, as well as scales that 
measure the family group and the home environment. 
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There are five sub-types of measurement of 
interaction in the group. Informal friendship con. 
stellations have been measured by Moreno, Lundberg, 
Loomis and Franz. Informal play groups of children 
have been measured by Arrington, Parten, Thomas and 
Newstetter. Chapin has measured social participation 
in the institutional life of the community. Bogardys, 
Dodd and Chapin have measured social distance in dif. 
ferent ways. Williams and Jessie Berhard have deve}. 
oped methods of measuring the city neighburhood.  Sych 
scales are useful to compare groups in different 
places and at different times and are essential in ey. 
perimental research that uses control groups. 

The second type of soclometric scales are 
those that measure social status. A large number of 
these have been constructed. Among the best known ary 
those of Taussig, Barr, Sims, Chapin, Leahy, Willians, 
Perry, and Sewell. Like the interaction scales these 
may be used for comparisons at different places and 
at different times. They are also essential in exper. 
imental studies using the control group technique. 
Successful experimental work In sociological research 
is now possible for the first time because of these 
hundreds of scales now avallable. 
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PRE=TESTING A QUESTIONNAIRE 
FOR A PUBLIC OPINION POLL 





By 
Albert B. Blankenship 
Hartwell, Jobson & Kibbee 


The accuracy of public opinion polls, as has 
frequently been pointed out, varies with many factors, 
among the most important of which is the nature of 

the sample of persons interviewed. Careful surveyors 
take many elaborate precautions to insure a represen- 
tative sample. What is less commonly appreciated is 
that the wording of the questions is just as important 
to accuracy as is sampling. Under test conditions the 
lvarled working of a question has secured differences 
\In accuracy as high as 14%. The only method of in- 
suring the quality of question wording is to conduct 
experimental advance tests by which accuracy can be 
established. There are several essential steps in 
ithis "pre-test" technique, and a number of important 
factors in forming the questionnaire which, if fol- 
lowed and observed, should enable even a neophyte to 








‘om this dangerous ground with some confidence. 


First, the poll technician must thoroughly 
understand the problem before he attempts to build the 





| 


| 


| 
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questionnaire. in a recent study of attitudes towards 
particular companies within a certain industry, for 
example, only by extended conversations with the 

client and considerable library study was it possible 
to grasp the many ramifications of these industries 

in their contacts with the public. Knowledge of the 
public relations problem of the industry enabled the 
surveyor to recommend the general lines of a study 
which provided the maximal usable information. Once 

a background of knowledge has been secured, the poll 
researcher is ready to talk with people in various 
economic and social strata to secure an idea of their 
Opinions and thoughts and to get some measure of 

their knowledge or ignorance of the subject. Actually, 
It is a discussion which is held, save that the inter- 
Viewer is careful not in any way to influence the re- 
actions he secures. From these fewspreliminary dis- 
cussions the surveyor determines what aspects of the 
subject ought to be and can be Included in the 
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preliminary draft of the questionnaire. Around what r 
does public opinion on this subject seem to center? Loo> 
On which aspects is the public informed, and on which Pre 
does there seem to be ignorance? What is the immed), 22°) 
ate reaction of the public when the subject Is raigeg iY e 
for discussion? Is the public keenly Interested, — yp 
thereby permitting a long questionnaire? Or Is the ivf 
subject met by apathy, which means a short but spicegi®.-: 
up series of questions? als! 
In working up the questionnaire, al] questions 
are important, but the first few have a special fune. be t 
tion. Many people are timid or resentful when asked nee 
about their opinions. The first few questions are duet 
therefore critical - they are aimed to secure rapport oe al 
and confidence, and to arouse interest. You can't — vot 
just walk up to a respondent and say "Lady, do you sy 
like or dislike the local electric company?" You ar +i 
q 





apt to get much further by beginning: "We are mak] He 
a study of public opinion in this neighborhood. wi] 4 
you answer a few questions for me?" This can be fo}. rt 
lowed with a few interesting questions, and then the he 
important question of attitude toward the electric . 
company can be broached. If the opening questions oes 
are improperly or inconsiderately phrased, the survey th 
agency may find interviewing very expensive because +. 
of the increased number of persons who will have to |? . 


be contacted to complete one call. It may possibly ee 
mail 

also get a biased sample of respondents, since only 4 
those who are naturally pleasant or Interested in Th 
the subject allow themselves to be Interviewed. é 
There are many possible ways of opening a an 


questionnaire. Usually it is best to lead off with | 4% 
a question that gets a quick, unembarrassed yes or ‘| C® 
no. On a recent study of public attitude toward © | the 
picketing, a few of the questions were somewhat in- | B@! 
volved, requiring thought on the part of the person ti 
being interviewed. To create the necessary rapport 
the first question was on an issue about which every- in 





one has an opinion, and usually a strong one: Do yol do 
favor a third term for President Roosevelt? Fér this\ ef 
particular study it was not important to secure a tr 





measure of third term sentiment,but it was important | ¥S 
that a means be found to get the respondent to con- 
tinue answering the questionnaire. 

One of the most subtle dangers in any ques- 
tionnaire is ambiguity. To cite an obvious oxenpinae 
on one study, the question was asked: Through what 
mediums can the story ... be most effectively told in| 
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d what | our territory? The word mediums was sometimes inter- 





nter? reted by the respondent to mean methods, sometimes 
lensalt agencies, and sometimes was interpreted In the sense 


‘iin which advertisers use the word media. The same 
ralsed type of multi-interpretation holds for the word kinds. 
; ‘lFor securing accurate results, the question must be 
-istated In such a way that there is no possibility of 
nisinterpretation. 

Similarly, the words used In questions must 
 Fune, De understood by the lowest class of respondents upon 
UNG: hom the survey is to be made. In a pre-test of a 

aokeg questionnaire made by the Research Division of Hart- 

| well, Jobson & Kibbee a question was Initially phrased: 

ap por} Would you prefer to have radio programs with or with- 

stout the commercials? The question worked splendidly 

you intl] the test was carried into the lowest income 

" in| Tours where it was soon discovered that they had no 
{dea of what the word commercial meant. When the word 

was subsequently changed to advertising no difficul- 

























: a ties were encountered. In another survey it was found 
rie that some respondents did not know the meanings of 

ons such words as percent and constitution. 

surve The questions must be reasonable and concrete; 
eee the burden of great abstract thought must not be 

» to placed on the respondent. In an effort to find out 
bly g how often coal dealers sent advertising through the 
only mails, the pre-test question was phrased: How often 

in | do you receive advertising from your coal dealer? 





This question obviously stretched the memory too far 
a and no purpose would have been served in asking the 
ith question in that particular form. More adequate and 
or '| certainly more accurate results were obtained with 
) “| the final form of the question: How many times in the 
ine | past three months has your coal dealer sent you adver- 
son tising? 

ort If suddenly asked: What is your present feel- 
verys ing toward President Roosevelt? many people would un- 
o you) doubtedly be at a loss to express themselves. One 

thist efficient means of simplifying this problem is illus- 
a trated in the following question-form, which has been 
tant | used in the Fortune surveys: 























Which of these statements comes closest to 
To | describing your present feeling toward Pres- 

| 

| 











ple, ident Roosevelt? 
a a) Roosevelt, or a man like Roosevelt, as Presi- 





dent is essential for the good of the country. 
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b) Roosevelt may have made some mistakes, but the, 












































good he has done definitely outweighs the bad, a fe 
c) Roosevelt may have done many things that ‘| else 
needed doing, but he has made so many mistakes, a ct 
that his usefulness is now over. fol! 
d) It is almost a calamity for this country tha | tho 
we must continue to have Roosevelt until the | tio 
end of i940. sid 
sir 
Great care must be exercised in using this method as | era 
with any list of choices offered the respondent, que 
Sometimes none of the alternatives offered may express) tho 
his real views. Obviously, such a check-list can be | gen 
determined only after exhaustive "public discussion" | par 
referred to previously through which the surveyor 
indicates the several ways in which the average of gua 
each of the varying opinions is apt to be expressed, pre 
Questions must be adapted to the type of per./ the 
son who is to be interviewed, and must take into ace | The 
count the important factor of pride. Ask a respond. | 
ent what magazines or newspapers he reads and he is | tic 
much more likely to respond with something "high-brow'| nai 
than "low-brow", rega dless of his actual tastes and no 
habits. Accurate response may be secured by asking ar 
questions regarding favorite comics or other features,| fi 
or a question as to whether or not the respondent na 
read a particular article or story in a magazine. ) fe 
Actual collection of old magazines for "charity" has th 
been used successfully to determine readership habits,| $v 
Most people don't like to say "I don't know" en 
too often; as a matter of fact they won't say it very) !I 
frequently. To avoid it they will either resort to wi 
a falsified answer, or else will terminate the intere | ap 
view. If it is necessary to use a number of ques- th 
tions which are likely to produce such reactions, they, 4 
should be well along in the body of the questionnaire; ¢! 
and scattered. Personal questions must also be in re 
the body of the questionnaire and placed at a point me 
where the cooperation and confidence of the inter- T 
viewee has been fully secured, m| 
It is well-known that certain words or phras- | @ 
ings in questions arouse an emotional appeal and will a 
therefore secure answers which are suggested by the | 
words themselves. Fascism, conservatism, liberalism, | 





save, guarantee, rich, charity and government-spendy | 
ing are only a few of the many words which have been 
shown to produce such an effect. To secure the most 
valid results the questions must always be phrased 
in a neutral manner. 








— 
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but the) The problem of suggestion is just as potent 
the bag a factor in the public opinion poll as it is anywhere 
it ‘\ else. Ask a man a question which sets his mind along 
stakes a certain trend of thought and answers he gives to 
following questions will probably be colored by that 
Y that thought. It is essential, therefore, that the posi- 
1 the | tion of each question in the list be carefully con- 
sidered. For example, on a recent study it was de- 
sired to ask questions both about advertising in gen- 
Od as | eral, and advertising of a particular industry. The 
. questions on general advertising were placed before 
express those on specific advertising, to insure that the 

an be | general questions would not be answered in terms of a 
sion" | particular industry. 

Dr When he is fully aware of the dangers to be 
of | faite against, the researcher is ready to undertake 





preliminary testing of the questionnaire. How can 

the surveyor be sure that his questionnaire will work? 

/ ace | The purpose of the pre-test is to supply the answer to 

ond. | that question. Assuming that all of the above-men- 
tioned principles have been followed in the prelimi- 

-brow'| nary phrasing of the questions, the interview will 

and now be tested upon a small sample of respondents sim- 

ing |llar in characteristics to the group upon whom the 

final survey is to be made. If the original question- 

naire turns out to be exceptionally well-written, as 

> j few as 25 or 30 interviews may suffice to iron out 

has the more obvious difficulties in wording. On many 

abits,| subjects the technician has his own previous experi- 

now" ence to fall back upon. There is also available the 

very} list of published questions used in several nation- 





to wide polls. However, even if these questions do seem 
iters | appropriate and satisfactory, it is not wise to use 
}= them without subsequent checking. Not all of the 


_ they, question forms that have been used are above suspi- 
aire} cion. Occasionally as many as a dozen revisions are 


n required before a question is finally secured which 
nt meets all of the requirements of a good question. 
- The number of revisions through which a questionnaire 


must be put, and the number of interviews made with 
rage each form depend upon the difficulty of the problem, 
will and the accuracy which Is needed in the final study. 
he | If accuracy within a very small margin is required, 








isa, a "sample study" is necessary’. 

) 

oe |. A "sample study" here refers to a fairly large-scale study 
st under survey conditions to "test" the questionnaire as de- 


| 
| 
| | veloped through trial interviewing. From 200 to 2000 
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What points are the interviewers on the pre. eon 
test to look for? The trial Interviewer must fing for | 
out whether the several qualifications for a good for. 


question, discussed above, have been satisfactorily 
met, as evidenced by the responses. It is the tria} the 
interviewer, too, who determines the length of the stru 
interview, for there are no hard and fast rules for it | 
the length of the questionnaire. If the questions of t 
are all interesting to the respondent, the Interview of 4 
may be fairly long. If some sort of inducement or the 
premium is offered the interviewee (such as a flash. ing 
light or free soap) then the questionnaire may be con. tion 
siderably longer. The maximum length recorded to 
date is a questionnaire which involved an hour for 
each respondent to answer. 

If a question doesn't appear t» be working 
satisfactorily in the pre-test, the good trial inter. 
viewer will attempt variations of the form, In the 
hope of improving the wording. If he sees, for ex- | 
ample, that certain words are not understood, he will | 
substitute other words and make the necessary tests, 
informing the director of the survey of his changes 
and their effects. He may observe that one question 
influences the responses to a subsequent question, 
and if such is the case, he will try other sequences, 
noting the result. Moreover, the proficient trial 
i interviewer will make complete notes of any spontane- 7 
| ous comments made by the respondents. These comments 
i may suggest possible questions or lines of study which 
[ might otherwise be missed. The trial interviewer 
: should also note complications or problems which arlse 
during the course of the interviewing, so that the 
poll director may give instructions to the interview- 
ers who will work on the final study for meeting such 
problems. 
A good test interviewer is an invaluable asset 
to the poll technician. In some organizations the 
person actually in charge of the survey does the pre- 
test - on the plausible theory that he will do the 
most thorough piece of work. On the other hand, there 
is a good possibility that the poll director may be 
biased in favor of his original questionnaire. A 
check by the survey director supplemented by the work 
of qualified test interviewers would seem to provide 














meer 





(Footnote continued) interviews may be made in such a study, 
the methodology and purposes of which will be discussed by 
the writer in a subsequent paper. 
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the most effective answer. Once the questionnaire 
has gone through the necessary pre-test, it is ready 
for the final study, except where it is to be used 
for a "sample" study. 

The method outlined for the development of 
the questionnaire is an aid in evolving a set of in- 
structions for the interviewers on the final study, 
it is an essential check upon the scope and quality 
of the wording and upon the influence of the sequence 
of questions, and it is also important in determining 
the feasible length of the questionnaire. Pre-test- 
ing is the only method of developing a useful ques- 
tionnaire for public opinion polls. 
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THE "SAMPLE" STUDY IN OPINION RESEARCH 


by 
Albert B. Blankenship 
Hartwell, Jobson & Kibbee 


Students in the field are aware how the fail- 
ure of the Literary Digest poll of several years ago 
led to the general adoption of the personal interview 
method as a means of reaching and rigidly controlling 
the sample of persons Interviewed in the public opin- 
ion poll. This personal "“door-step" approach means, 
among other things, that the respondent will be an- 
swering questions quickly, without much time for 
thought. No longer can the individual tarry over each 
question at his leisure to grasp its ramifications; 
he interprets its meaning quickly, and gives a re- 


sponse. 





Naturally, then, the questions must be phrased 
with great care so as to carry the exact shade of 
meaning intended. Each question must be carefully 
phrased, but unfortunately, there can be no hard and 
fast rules for the wording of all questions. The 
problem is different for every survey and the poll 
director must experimentally develop his questionnaire 


| for every poll undertaken. 


The first steps in the development of the 
questionnaire - fhe pre-test - have been stressed in 
a previous paper', and need to be only briefly re- 
viewed here. This pre-test consists of a limited 
series of interviews with various forms of the ques- 
tionnaire, with a number of purposes. It provides 
some indication of the quality and scope of the word- 
ing and the influence of the sequence of questions; 
it aids in deciding upon the feasible length of the 
questionnaire; and it is useful in developing a set 
of instructions for interviewers to be used on the 
particular study. The pre-testing, however, is made 
on a limited scale, and usually does not involve a 
total of more than 200 interviews at most. The pre- 
test, therefore, although providing a clue cannot be 
expected always to give the final answer on any of the 
points. The accurate answers to these problems can 


|. A. B. Blankenship, Pre-testing a questionnaire for a public 
opinion poll. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1940 (in press) 
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ae 
be found in the sample study. This is a limited 
survey conducted similatly to the proposed large of 
scale study. Every factor except scope in this study | 0" 
is identical with that in the large survey = respong. | °f 
ents similar in characteristics to those contemplate | t!° 
on the final poll are contacted; the ordinary type to 
of interviewer is used (rather than the exceptionally | 3 § 
high type required on the pre-test); and the entire nee 
study is conducted under normal field conditions. cul 
The number of respondents interviewed (usually between) 9@° 
200 and 2000) may be considerably less than on the spo 
final study, and this is ordinarily accomplished by wha 
simply limiting the number of localities in which the par 











sample study is made. in 
The sample or "test-tube" survey may also ph 


provide answers to other questions which arise before 
the final survey is made. Will the proposed study be 
revealing enough to warrant the expense involved? ser 
Will the results be statistically reliable and inter.| P!é 
nally consistent? Is there some special group which rs 
should be sampled in the final study? The test-tube | !® 





study is designed to produce reasonably accurate re. br 
sults on such points, whereas the pre-test at best . 


can be used only as an indication. Once the pre-test. 
ing has been completed, the test-tube study may logli- pre 
cally follow. ane 
One of the most important results of the ve 
sample study is the evidence it provides as to wheth. UF! 
er a large-scale study Is warranted. The results se-| St! 
cured on the test-tube study can be evaluated, and th In 
financial outlay required can be compared with these 
results, to find out whether a complete study would the 
be worth the expense. The questions which are con- all 


sidered to be the most important ones might show wi 
opinion so overwhelmingly in one direction that a th 
further study would be expected to change the results| 8 
very little. On the other hand, results on the im- ow 
portant issues might be so evenly divided that only Th 
by further sampling would the direction of opinion ti 


accurately be indicated. When Gallup finds, by sur- in 
veys, that candidates for election are running "neck th 
and neck" in a locality, he makes further Interviews | @° 





in that community to discover in what direction the ly 
sentiment actually lies. He is securing statistical wa 
reliability of his results where the direction of ; fa 


opinion is questionable when based on a small sample. | or 
The test-tube study thus indicates the size ow 
of the sample needed in the final study. The degree | ti 
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|of accuracy secured in the measurement otf opinion, of 
course, depends not only upon the size of the sample 
of persons interviewed, but also upon the distribu- 
tion of answers given to any question. For example, 
to secure accuracy within 5% (measured in terms of 

3 standard errors) a sample of 900 interviews will be 
needed if the percentage of persons giving a parti- 
cular answer is 50, while only 576 calls are neces- 
sary If 80% of the individuals give a particular re- 
sponse. The sample study will give an indication of 
what proportion of persons can be expected to give a 
particular answer, and will consequently be valuable 
in determining the number of interviews necessary 





upon the final study to secure the desired degree of 
accuracy on the most important questions.. 

On many surveys an experimental study is es- 
sential for determining the nature of the final sam- 
ple of persons to be interviewed. On a recent study 
conducted for a food industry, it was necessary to 
interview men and women in proportion to the extent 
to which each did food purchasing for the family. On 
the basis of information obtained in a test-tube study 
it was possible to determine for the final study the 
proportion of men and women to be interviewed. On 
another nationwide survey, the experimental study re- 
vealed no differences of opinion between farmers and 
urban dwellers, so that the expense of the final 
study was considerably decreased by interviewing only 
in urban centers 

The sample study always involves the tabula- 
tion of the results secured. If the surveyor has not 
already planned his tabulations, the test-tube study 
will force him to do this, and the final study can 
thus be planned in greater detail. The tabulation 
may reveal that certain cross-relationships of an- 
swers to questions are valuable, while others are not. 
This will save expense and time on the final tabula- 
tion. Moreover, a few of the questions may have orig- 
inally been included only because of the belief that 
they might be valuable in cross-tabulation. If they 
are not useful for such a purpose, they may frequent- 
ly be eliminated. For example, on a recent study it 
was discovered that the responses to this question- 
naire bore no relationship to whether the person owned 
or rented his home. Consequently the question on home 
ownership was removed in the final form of the ques- 
tionnaire. The test-tube study may also reveal the 
need for certain additional questions to throw light 
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tea 
on particular points. The spontaneous comments re. 
corded by the interviewers on the experimental study ee 
will provide suggestions on this point, as will the eee 
tabulations. pex 








The internal consistency of the results ob. pane 
tained on the sample study will be another finding of Me) 
the experimental study. Persons with a Jewish back. wi t 
ground would be expected to be more hostile to the tha 
Nazi regime than would others. If such internal con. d 
sistency is not present in the sample results, some. He 
thing is wrong either with the questionnaire or the ° 
interviewing, and steps must be taken before the pres 
final study to remedy such a deficiency. pees 


The statistical reliability of the results ‘@'e¢ 





obtained may also be checked. If the total sample of 009 
respondents on the sample study be broken down Into Pit 
5 or 6 comparable groups, it is known what sort of wg 
variation in the results (depending upon the number bey 

of cases in each group and the percentage of persons |! ‘ 
giving a particular response) may be expected with gl 
each question. if greater-than-chance variation re. cee 


sults with some of the questions, then there is likely 
to be some trouble with the sampling, the interview. 


ing, or the phrasing of the questions. cao 
Since a high type of interviewer was used on ’ 
the pre-test, the instructions developed for Inter- swer 
viewers may have been written at too high a level. tion 
The wording of the questions used may need revision obvi 
also due to this same factor. In the pre-test, the to a 


better-than-average interviewers may have been able conc 
to secure cooperation of the respondents so well that ||, t 
the length of the questionnaire was not a limiting 


factor. The sample study will provide a check upon (sees 
all such points as these. a 


The test-tube study may be designed to provide 
the answer to some special problem. If very great 
accuracy is needed on the final study, the wording of 
the question will have to be absolutely neutral. The 
pre-test indicates which wordings show the most pronm- 


an t 
tior 











ise; the sample study may be designed to provide a 3. T 
final answer as to which is the best wording. In the b 
experimental study, the 5 or 6 proposed wordings can i 
each be placed on different questionnaires, which williy, 7 
be identical except for these wording variations. In- ‘ 
terviewers who make the sample study interviews will c 
| @ 

2. H.C. Link, How many in*erviews are necessary for results of f 
a given accuracy, Journal of Applied Psychology, 1937, 2l, 0 


I-17. 
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steal then use the epee creteer’ es in serial fashion, begin- 
th ning with one form, making the next call with the 

© next form, etc. This method will secure a comparable 
b s\isample of persons who have answered each form of the 
ing of tuestion , and any differences in response secured 
veal with the varying question forms may be attributed to 
vba “-Ithat variation. 

Once the results of such wording are summar- 





ooo lized, the problem of determining the best wording 
thee still remains. If there is an election with which to 


ompare the results secured with each form of the 
question, the problem is a simple one. But once the 
election has been held, the need for the poll no 

Te of longer exists. The next best method of evaluating 
nt be wordings is to compare the results secured by 


of each in order of frequency. If Question A secured 

ber the highest proportion of affirmative response, then 

sone!t)!t may be eliminated as being suggestive. Question C 

th (may be eliminated because it is similarly suggestive 

n re in a negative direction. In these terms, the most 

Vikel neutga! form of question may be assumed to be the 
Ybest*. If the wordings all give the same distribution 


lew of answers, then any one is equally as good as any 
other. 
d on The sample study may also be designed to an- 
“we swer the question of which possible sequence of ques- 
lo tions give the most unbiased results. It is often 
the obvious that one question may influence the replies 
Sle to a subsequent question. For example, in a study 
that concerning alarm clocks, two questions were asked 


; in this order: What improvements do you think can be 
: ajmade in alarm clocks? How does the tick of a clock 
on “jaffect you at night? If the tick question had pre- 
ceded the improvement question, there would have been 
an undue number of comments on the improvement ques- 
tion which referred to the tick of a clock. 
Unfortunately, not all sequence influences 
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a 3. The comparability of the groups naturally will always have to 
Pe. oo statistically In terms of sampling character- 
- Istles. 
will)4, The most neutral form of a question, as defined above, was 

Ine found to predict election returns on the same issue more ac- 

i | curately than the 4 other question forms used, according to 
a recent study by the writer. Cf. A. B. Blankenship, The In- 

s of fluence of the question form upon the response in a public 
Zl, opinion poll, Psychol. Rec., 1940 (in press). 
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are as obvious as this one. In a recent survey® con. 
ducted with two forms of a questionnaire, two ques. 
tions were varied in order - one pertaining to the 
paying of a license fee to eliminate radio advertis. 
ing, the other an estimate of time consumed by radio 
commercials. A shorter time was estimated for con. 
mercials when the fee question preceded, and with thi, 
same order, the respondents were more favorable in 
general toward radio advertising. Apparently the fe 
question operates to make individuals consider more 
seriously what would be involved if radio advertising 
were eliminated, and as a result, softens their oak. 
al reaction against radio advertising. 

if the sequence of questions may be an important 
factor in the results secured, then the same procedure 
described for question wording may be followed in the 
sample study to secure a measure of the Influence of 
sequence of questions. Different questionnaire forns 
can be prepared, the only variation being the order 
of questions. If the forms are used in rotation by 
the Interviewers, then essentially similar groups of 
respondents will be secured with each form, and the 
most neutral question sequence can be determined, 

Wherever it is feasible to utilize it8, the 
sample study is a desirable step in developing a ques 





tionnaire. Not only does it aid In showing whether a 
final study should be made, (and may therefore con- 
siderably reduce the cost of the study) but it pro- 
vides an estimate of the cost that will be involved; 
predicts the type of results that will probably be 
secured on the final study; alds in determining the 
nature and size of the final sample required; is a 
check upon interviewing instructions; may suggest the 
elimination or addition of several questions; provide 
a measure of the reliability and internal consistency) 
of the results obtained; and can, if so designed, mee 
sure the influence of wording and sequence of ques- 
tions. 








5. J. Sayre, A comparison of three indices of attitude toward 
radio advertising, Journal of Applied Psychology, 1939, 23, | 
23-33. 

6. In some studies, great accuracy may not be required. In 
other cases, the need for only a small sample in the final 
study may provide no opportunity for the experimental study, | 
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THE IMAGE OF THE OTHER MAN, 
A Study in Social Psychology. 


By 
Gustav Ichheiser 


We read a recently published novel which 
moves us profoundly. The author arouses our curiosity 
as a man who is alive to the painful problems of our 





in th | our mind. 


time, who po ah under them and finds expression for 
them. A picture of his personality takes shape in 


As it happens, an occasion offers itself for 
a personal contact with him. A meeting at his house 
is arranged by letter. His letter, or rather his 
handwriting, has indeed disappointed us a little; in 
some indefinable way It does not "fit" into the pic- 
ture that we have formed of the man. However, we do 
not attach any significance to this small, hardly 
noticeable disappointment. We look forward to the 
meeting with eager expectation. 

We arrive at his house punctually at the ap- 
pointed hour. We are shown into a room where we are 
asked to wait alone for a few minutes. But, as we 
look around the room there arises again In us the un- 
comfortable feeling which disturbed us on receipt of 
the letter, and it quickly turns into outright con- 
fusion. Just as previously the handwriting, so now 
the furniture of the room fails to "correspond" to 
the Image of the man which we should have expected; 
it does not correspond to the picture which formed 
itself in our mind on reading the novel. More than 
that - it really contradicts this picture. But our 
confusion is still heightened by the fact that a sim- 
ilar lack of harmony persists even between the hand- 
writing and the furniture of the room. Both have In 
common that they do not accord with our preconceived 
picture of the man whom we are expecting to see. But 
they point in different directions. The handwriting 
disappointed us by Its empty, formal, conventional 
character. The room disturbs us because it Is fur- 
nished In bad taste, old-fashioned and overcrowded. 

Before we have had time to sort out our con- 
flicting feelings and impressions the door opens 
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ainctali ‘oa 


and our host enters the room. Our confusion assumes 
the dimensions of a shock. For how can the gentleman 
who confronts us possibly be the creator of the stir. 
ring, powerful work which made so deep and moving an 
impression on us? Instead of the ascetic figure 
which we had expected, we find a rotund gentleman of 
advanced years who greets us with a friendly, good. 
natured smile. 

In utter, barely controlled, confusion we 
open the conversation. After a few Introductory con. 
ventional phrases the conversation turns to more sig. 
nificant topics. And now, almost imperceptibly, the 
picture once again undergoes a strange metamorphosis, 
The man who speaks to us here, what he says, how he 
says it, the tone of his voice, his shining eyes, - 
yes, that is once more the man whom we had expected, 
Perhaps not quite as we had imagined. There remains 
a certain irreducible residuum which will not quite 5 
fit into the picture, certain contradictions of ex- é 
pression which we are unable to solve. Nonetheless, 
it is "he" himself; the handwriting which perturbed 
us is forgotten, the room which troubled us has dis- 
appeared, his outward appearance and the impression 
which we received from it have been mysteriously but 
completely transformed. 

On our way home we begin to reflect. Perhaps, 
we think, the connection between the handwriting and 
the personality of a man, if it exists at all, is more 
complex than we assumed in our intuitive reaction. 
The conventional trait of his handwriting Is perhaps 
not a real, direct expression, but a mask, or perhaps 


merely a compensation for an inner feeling of restless. 


ness. Or perhaps there is no real connection of any” 
kind; perhaps it is we who see and Interpret a con- 
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nection where there is none? Again, is it permissible; per 


to interpret the furniture of the room unquestioningly 
as the "expression of his personality"? Several re- 


marks which he made in the course of the conversation 


lead one to suppose that his material circumstances 

are none too comfortable. The real facts perhaps are 
that he himself? dislikes the bad taste of his environ- 
ment but is not in the position to change it? If that 


is the case, we should here again have assumed, on the 


basis of a tendency to intuitive Interpretation, that 
a connection exists which Is in actual fact non-exist- 
ent. Finally, as regards the outward appearance. 
Here too, perhaps, the relationships between the “ex- 
terior" and the "Interior" of a man are more compli- 
cated and incalcuable than we commonly assume. In 
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that case, our Inclination to judge men by their out- 
ward appearance would also have to be regarded as a 





source of deception rather than of knowledge. How, 


iour thoughts continue on our way home, do the various 


particular impressions fit into a whole? What, in 
fact, are the constituent elements of our impression 
of another man? How is it possible to determine the 
symbolic meaning of these elements? Are there any 
objective criteria, or has the verdict to be left to 
the individual? 


We have here attempted to illustrate, by a 
concrete example, the problem which is the subject of 
this study. We shall now turn to our subject in an 
abstract, scientific manner. 

The best way of dealing with our problem is 
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to begin with an examination of the so-called phenom- 
ena of expression. The psychology of these phenomena 
has always suffered from a serious confusion, a con- 
fusion which has tended to lead astray all iInvestiga- 
tlons and Inquiries which are in any way connected 
with them, such as investigations into the problems 

of our image of the other man, of the contacts between 
men, of "understanding", of physiognomy, and in gener- 
al of the personality and its structure. The cause of 
the confusion is an ambiguity in the term "phenomena 





Jof expression". 


In speaking of prenomena of expression" we 
really mean one or th other, or more often both, of 
two different things We mean, in the first place, 
that - to put it ir .he most general terms - there 
exists some kind ©: real relationship. between the in- 
ner and the outward personality. We mean, in the se- 
cond place, that the outward forms of expression of a 
personality somehow determine the Impressions which 
another person receives of that personality; in other 
words, that the other person interprets and uses them 
as symbols which somehow convey some personal char- 
acteristics of that personality. 

The chronic confusion of the subject will be 
Cleared most easily if this ambiguity is thoroughly 
understood. tin order to do so all so-called phenomena 
_ expression must be interpreted from two points of 
View, in terms of "expression" and of "impression". 
There are therefore problems both of "expression" and 
of "impression" and the two must be considered inde- 
pendently. 
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The term "problems of expression" will be vas 
used when, and only when, the phenomena In question tlat 
are viewed from "within", from the standpoint of the | 
personality itself and the real tendencies In It which? | 
find expression. the 
In this connection, three lines of investiga. ne! 
tion are possible and legitimate: (a) One can look with 
for the laws which govern an actually existing mechan. |P2* 
ism of expression in a given psycho-physical organigg, me? 
This is the subject of the theory of expression in the /but 
narrowest sense of the term. It inquires, for example)! te 
into the relationships between a tendency which finds |?#" 
expression, a feeling, an attitude, or an impulse, ang tior 
a definite form or phenomenon of expression. It an. Imp! 
alyses the counter-tendencies which repress, rule, or whi 
divert this tendency. (It may be noted that the The: 
material which is made use of by these tendencies oth 
towards expression consists not only of the body, but 8™ 











of all the phenomena of the outside world, shapes, | ter 
colours, and sounds, - cf, the problems of expression to 
in art.) hi 
(b) The second line of Investigation concerns t 
the problem of genesis. Its task is to find out how | S4® 
the existing relations between certain tendencies and a 
certain corresponding forms of expression = e.g. pain. ™ t 
crying, anger - clenching the fist - arose. This wag IE 
at bottom Darwin's problem, a fact which many modern | "° 
critics of Darwin's theory of expression have over- . a 
looked. This line of investigation Is, of course, tl 
perfectly correct and legitimate provided it is aware . 
of its own limits. Tha 


Finally, (c) it is possible to investigate 
the manifold psychological and physical reactions of thi 
the process of expression upon the personality which 





may or may not express itself adequately. The sub- \ 
ject of the i-vestigation, in other words, is the fore 0° 
mation or deformation of the personality which results a 
from the process of expression. It is not necessary po 
to define the problem any more closely in this cone of 
text. 

A fundamental distinction must be made between a 
all these problems of expression, on the one side, and | 
problems of impression, on the other. it is curious wh! 
that in the whole history of the theory of expression | eat 


it was often not the perspective of expression, but the 
the perspective of impression which was considered or chi 
at least vaguely felt and formulated as the specific tw 
problem of the theory of expression, a theory which 
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Se 


vas then admittedly not yet subdivided and differen- 
tiated. 


ee 


be 


Hk The peculiar characteristic of the perspective 


t whichof impression is that it does not concern itself with 
“hehe meaning of the phenomenon in relation to the in- 
sti ner qualities and tendencies of the personality, but 
ek with Its symbolic meaning to the outside observer, the 
nechan.ipartner- The problem here relates not to the real 
janie, (meaning of the phenomenon, as viewed "from within", 
in thy |but to the meaning which it possesses in virtue of 
rxanpie}!t® function as an impression on a possible or actual 
finds partner. Relationships of expression are real rela- 
e oF tionships within the personality. Relationships of 
an impression, on the contrary, are social phenomena 
e which Involve relationships between several persons. 
"OF they belong to the sphere of the consclousness of the 
3 | other man and the image of the other man, to the 
| byt | sphere of "understanding" in the widest sense of the 
4 , term which Includes even misunderstanding and failure 
os to understand. 








oslen|| A concrete example will serve to illustrate 
cerns this abstract analysis of the situation: Let us as- 
how | sume an indivudual A meets in the street another In- 
$ and dividual B whom he hates. He feels anger arising 
pain. within himself but suppresses it and approaches 8B 
s was ‘with an expression of complete friendliness. 8B knows 
dern j nothing of A's hostile feelings towards himself and 
are unsuspectingly takes A's behavior at its face value. 
" |B does not see through A's dissimulation. The ques- 
wale tion now is: What is the meaning of A's appearance 
viewed as an expression and viewed as an impression? 
fe The answer is given by analysing the process (mechan- 
: of ism) which produces the phenomena of expression. In 
ich this case, the answer is therefore that, viewed as an 





res | expression, it serves the purpose of disguising an 
‘actually existing hostile sentiment. Its meaning as 


» for an impression =- since we have assumed that the dis- 








bs guise is successful - however is simply: "the appear- 

as ance of a friendly attitude"; or, to put it in terms 
of the image of the other man: the real other man is 

teat A this case hostile, the image of the other man 

and | Shows signs of a friendly attitude. 

oul The objection might be raised that the example 

shake | which we have used to illustrate the two-fold signifi- 

it cance of phenomena of expression is not typical and 

‘e therefore not conclusive. It may be said that we have 


Fic chosen a situation in which a discrepancy obtains be- 
sh tween the significance of the phenomenon in its 
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functions as an expression and impression respective. |C2",0 
ly; and that normally the two accord with and corre. jtn te 
spond to each other. In reply to such an objection 
we should maintain the view - the validity of which | "#rme 
it will later on be our task to prove - that somehow eran 
and to some degree the tension, i.e. the incongruity bath. 
between the meanings as expression and impression js ts 
normal and typical, and that a situation of this king 2a 
can only be understood in terms of this incongruity, |°" a 
The tension between the respective meanings pn 
of one and the same phenomenon when functioning as at, 
expression or impression is produced from two sides, ie 
by the personality which expresses itself and by the el 
partner who receives the impression. vent 
The view that complete correspondence if not 7 
identity obtains between the two meanings of the sane alone 


phenomenon starts out from the assumption that the stra 
process of expression, on the one hand, and the act ther: 
of "taking in” the expression, on the other, are SOME-+ bony 
how naturally attuned to each other, and that the | stra 
harmonious functioning of the two processes can be as.. 


sumed as a matter of course. ‘ted 
As so often happens in psychology (and SOCiO- | 4] 


logy) a one-sided emphasis on harmony which always invi 
imagines that things work smoothly and ignores the the 
equally, if not more Important, cases where they do sc 
not work - all tensions, conflicts, contradictions - | fund 
prevents here a correct formulation of the actual | sphe 
problem. the 
in the light of empirical evidence we are 
probably justified In assuming that individuals are 


i 
equipped by nature with a mechanism of mutually at- 
tuned expressions and impressions. But even If this | jo, 


assumption is correct it must be realized that these nech 
Instinctive predispositions are moulded and, in many | ore, 
cases, radically transformed by the Influences of the | the 
social environment. What we really meet with In hu- | goa, 
man intercourse are not the natural forms of expres- | the 
sion, on the one hand, and forms of impression which of 1 


are naturally attuned to them, on the other; but on , ing 
the one hand, processes of expression which are so- ance 
cially determined and "artificially" directed, and tloi 


on the other, impressions which are similarly guided | slo 
and conditioned by social factors. A psychology 
which indulges in an uncritical biologism, and there- " the 
fore overlooks these facts, fails to realize that the | not 
working of human intercourse (and with it everything on 
that Is connected with the phenomena of expression) 
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ti lean be adequately understood solely and exclusively 
Vé- in terms of social psychology. 

Free | dermining of the "natural" 
lee The loosening and un 
ich | harmony between the processes of expression and im- 
; pression proceed simultaneously in the spheres of 
yi both. Let us take the sphere of expression first, 
uity Between the "inner" personality (its senti- 
nis ments, attitudes, opinions, feelings, etc.) and its 
jung outward appearance there is, of course, always some 
ty, measure of incongruity since we are always forced to 
Mgs pretend in a greater or lesser degree; in everyday 
= living lies and hypocracy can never be completely 
a, avoided; we are always obliged to play a "part" in 
the social life. But there are also deeper causes of in- 
congruity. The interior of a personality is Invisi- 
not ble, the exterior is visible; but the visible aspect 
om | alone is subject to social control. The external 

'strata, especially the behavior of a personality, are 
ct therefore always and fundamentally more rationalized, 
SOMe--eonventionalized, "socialized" than the internal 

strata which remain a-social and chaotic. The neces- 
sity for social adaptation and assimilation affects 
therefore primarily the controllable sphere of exter- 
Clo- | nal appearance. The inner personality, thanks to its 
: invisibility, can always evade social control. In 
the closet of his inner self, as it were, everyone of 
fo us can do what he pleases. This is the basis of the 
mE | fundamental, socially determined tension within the 

| sphere of phenomena of expression, the tension between 

the real and the apparent personality. 
The sphere of impressions is subject to a 











° similar process of socially conditioned transformation. 
1 Here too the original equipment for the reception of 
ts impressions is moulded and transformed by social 


bab mechanisms. The meaning of a phenomenon when consid- 
ny | ered as an impression arises, as has been said, In 
the the perspective of the other man, the partner. Its 
Uj meaning therefore depends, in the last analysis, on 
| the functioning of the receiving mechanism of each one 
ch of us in our capacity as the "other man". The mean- 
n ing of the impression which a certain concrete appear- 
par makes is determined by the specific interpreta- 
| tlon put on it by the person who receives the impres- 
ed | sion. 
j The impression which a white American gets on 
re= the basis of the outward appearance of a Negro does 
the not depend on the actual qualities of the latter but 
19 | on the race prejudices of the former. The white 
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American "sees" the Negro in the way in which his cone 
sciousness of the other man permits him to see the visti 
Negro - he looks at him through the spectacles of higs.,}low 
prejudices. The average socially accepted picture of.mple 
the Negro which the average American carries in his ; 
mind is the result of the psychological mechanisms  ffasic 
which are at work in the consciousness of the Amerj- .iescr 
can. Now it is clear that our disposition to receive:\ven 
impressions and our consciousness of the other man \j1, 
which is based on it are moulded by influences and  iheir 
suggestions, prejudices and ideologies of every kind, put | 
influences which not only have nothing to do with an .yatte 
objective understanding and interpretation of the tween 
other man, but which, on the contrary, distort and ning 
falsify this understanding. Among these influences .|signi 
one need only mention conventional interpretations, Sen 






race and class prejudices, or the necessity of making sion 
social contacts with its Inevitable simplifications ea 
and rationalizations. All these factors are not gov. | 

erned by the logical ideal of truth but by wholly Ire clus 
rational tendencies. In view of the fundamental im- image 
portance of these factors one must conclude that so Lt 
understanding and interpretation of the expressions robl 
of other men, that is to say, in our terminology, as su 
their meaning as impressions, are constantly inter- .once 
woven with elements of misunderstanding and falsifi- »of sc 
cation. It is therefore not only in the sphere of ever, 
expression but also in the sphere of impression that ‘image 
incongruities and tensions are introduced between the (cial 
meaning of the same phenomena as expressions and im- ‘jal p: 


pressions. hem 
Not only the psychology of the man in the 
street but leading psychologists have, we believe,  Wwith 


failed to notice the two-fold significance of phenom- ‘spect 
ena of expression and have failed to realize that the ‘of ti 
problem of expression really consists of two sets of itance 
problems. Thus the theory of expression of Klages = real 

seems to us to suffer from this ambiguity. Sometinesiithe 
he has patently in mind the significance of the so- speci 
called phenomena of expression as impression, somé-_— rece 
times their significance as expression, without noti¢«jand | 
ing the essential difference and especially the rela- jalit 
tive incongruity between the two. Traces of the core: ‘nan 

rect view are certainly to be found in the first chap to 7 
ter of Klages's Ausdrucksbewegung und Gestal tungskraft, toe 
especially where he makes the distinction between ition 
"laws of expression" and "laws of interpretation”. soci 
But in the course of the subsequent analysis the ‘ 
iga 
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1e or yiatinet ion is dropped and the facts in question are 
his:illowed to remain obscure. When, to take another ex- 
@ of imple, Cassirer in his Philosophie der symbol ischen 
Kormen, Jil describes "phenomena of expression as the 
‘Nasic factor in the perceptive consciousness", his 

rie .description seems to us to contain a dangerous or 
eiveskven misleading view. The question here is, after 

nm shld, of the significance of the given data, not in 
their function as expressions, to use our terminology, 
ut in their functions as impressions. This Is not a 
/ an obatter of mere terminology. It is a distinction be- 

| -hween fundamentally different phenomena. The "threat- 
d ning" character of a landscape is, of course, its 

es -lsignificance in terms of impressions. The threatening 









$s, haracter of a human gesture, however, is an Iimpres- 
king bio from the partner's point of view, but it may also 
ns e a real expression. 


gov- | From this analysis follows the important con- 
Ire clusion that the facts and problems concerning our 
im- |image of the other man which are the subject of this 
the study are without exception fundamentally facts and 
ns Petites concerning impressions and must be treated 
as such. Problems of expression are primarily the 
r= »koncern of individual psychology and only indirectly 
fi- , of social psychology. Problems of impression, how- 
f ever, and in general all problems concerning the 
hat ‘image of the other man, are primarily problems of so- 
the lclal psychology. We shall see later on that individu- 
im- : al psychology in the narrower sense is concerned with 
hem only indirectly. 
If expression and impression always harmonized 

» ‘With each other the distinction between the two per- 
Nom- ispectives and even the whole conception of the image 
the lof the other man would possess little practical impor- 
of ‘itance. For the image would then be identical with the 
3 real personality of the other man, at least in content 
Imes! The conception of the image of the other man and the 
D- (specific psychology of that image which we postulate 
8- receive therefore their significance from the actual 
ticeiand typical incongruity between the image and the re- 
tla- jality of the other man. For the image of the other 
cor='iman is not his personality as itis but as it appears 
haps tous. These distinctions have, of course, nothing 
craft/to-@s with epistomological or even metaphysical ques- 
tions and must be understood solely as a problem of 
; social psychology. 

We shall, in the course of our further inves- 
tigations, attempt to make it clear that the image of 
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the other man is the correlative to the naive, cone | 
ventional, uncritical consciousness and that it can 
only be understood on the basis of the psychologica] | 
mechanisms which govern this naive consciousness, 

From the fact that the problems of the Image 
of the other man arise on the basis and as a result 
of the actual discrepancy between expression and ip- 
pression, between the "interior" and the "exterior", 
the reality and the appearance of a personality, it 
follows necessarily that they are intimately connect. 
ed with the problems of deception (illusion). The 
discrepancy Is the result of the soclo-psychological 
mechanisms of deception which are at work in the for. 
mation of the image of the other man. For even those 
forms of the divergence between expression and impres.| 
sion which - as we have shown above - result from dis.) 
turbances of the process of expression (lies, hypo- 
crisy, pretence, concealment, dissimulation) depend 
in the last resort on these socio-psychological mech. 
anisms of deception which function In the understand. | 
ing and interpretation of the other man. Lies, hypo. | 
crisy, concealment, pretence and all the other ways 
of creating sham and disguise, after all, prove effec.) 
tive or make an impression only when they are not seen) 
through, provided the delusive interpretation of the 
other man persists. The effectiveness of the decep- 
tion depends in the last resort on one's readiness to 
be deceived, and sham ceases to be sham when it is 
seen through. In the same way - although, as we shall 
see, in a very special manner - the conventional In- 
age of the other man ceases to exist when it is seen 
through, it dissolves In knowledge. it is clear that 
the problem of deception (illusion)is intimately bound | 
up with the problem of the imare of the other man and 
will play a considerable part in the analysis of that. 
image. In addition, however, the problem of deception 
possesses a special importance in this context for 
quite a different reason. 

The phenomena of deception (illusion) provide- 
as we shall see, - the guiding thread which enables uw 
to detect the mechanisms of interpretation that create) 
the image of the other man. As long and in so far as | 
the mechanisms of interpretation function "correctly’ | 
and lead to an adequate understanding of the other 
personality, their activity Is revealed only in the 
result; they themselves remain hidden. It is the ex- 
perience of deception which provokes reflection and 
makes visible the processes which have brought it 
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about. This is the second reason why the phenomena 


of deception are of special importance for the prob- 
lem under discussion. 

What then is the importance of the social 
psychology of the image of the other man? What 
fields can we hope to illuminate by these investiga- 
tions? We shall try to answer these questions in the 
remainder of this Introduction. 

The social psychology of the image of the 
other man seems to us to have a fundamental bearing 
on three spheres of research: (1) on the social 
psychology of the contacts and relationships between 
men, (2) on the social psychology and psycho-pathol- 
ogy of the personality, and (3) on the practical 
psychology of the judgment of our fellow men. 

The importance of the problem for the psychol- 
ogy of social contacts is obvious and requires no 
further comment. Our image of our fellow men, the way 
in which we see each other, is the basis of all rela- 


| tions between men. Our attitudes to each other are 


formed on the basis of the elements of that image; in 
their turn they are also, directly or indirectly, con- 
tributing factors in the formation of that Image. At 


any rate, the way in which we see one another and in 


which the many-sided image is formed is at least as 
important an aspect of the relationships between men, 
as the fact that we love or hate, admire or despise, 
support or fight each other. From the standpoint of 
social psychology, all these attitudes really receive 
their significance from the character of the image 
of the other man on which they are based. An admira- 
tlon, for instance, which is founded. on a false con- 
ception of another personality has the character of 
a misunderstanding. The misunderstanding is the de- 
cisive element in this relationship. The content and 
structure of the relations between men often depend 
entirely on the adequacy or inadequacy of their mutual 
conceptions of each other from which these relation- 
ships arise. a 

The second connection, that between the so- 
cial psychology of the image of the other man and the 
social psychology and psycho-pathology of the person- 
ality is less obvious. Psychological and soclologi- 
cal research have only in the last few decades become 
(increasingly though still inadequately) aware of the 
fact that personality as such is to a large extent 
socially conditioned, that it is in fact largely a 
phenomenon of social psychology. At the same time, 
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psychology has begun to recognize the importance for ex 
the actual structure of the personality of the "ob. 8¢i' 
server", of looking at oneself in the mirror of the 9° 
other man's consciousness, of being seen by others. the 
and of inspecting oneself through the eyes of others jshii 
A considerable part of modern social psychology ine men 
deed considers as its chief task not the explanation |? © 
of collective behavior but the analysis of the socjaj.), 
ly conditioned factors in the structure of the per. cho 
sonality. It seems to us that this process of recog. two 
nition and analysis of the social conditioning of per.) °" 
sonality and of its actual dependence on the social] roe 
situation has not yet gone far enough and is not near.|.2°° 
ly completed. It is in this social psychology of per. whl 
sonality that the psychology of the image of the other c2" 
man will play a vital part. tio 

The frequently quoted, though generally mise @!! 





understood, remark of Nietzche's that "the Thou is eee 
older than the |" contains an important truth: Con. |" 
sciousness of personality arises at first in the forn | Fe 


of consciousness of the personality of other persons; 
the self-consciousness of the individual is merely psy 
the result of an application to himself of categories tho 
which have grown up in the sphere of his experience of the 
other persons. Another fact must be noted which has | 8 
also received inadequate attention. In all our be- thi 


havior we unconsciously take into account the reac- | 89° 
tions (including reactions in the form of intellectu- | oft 
al judgment) of our fellow men to our own conduct, vere 


The "others" are therefore somehow "in" us, as Com- 
ponent parts of our own personality. For that reason, | /° 
the nature, structure and dynamics of a personality in 
can be comprehended and determined only from the stand 
point of social psychology. th 
Even the psycho-pathology of the personality, , t@s 
in so far as it is not purely physiological! In char- The 
acter, should be developed with reference to and | eve 
along the lines of social psychology. It is patent | pec 
that neuroses of all kinds are closely bound up with | "@ 
psychological disturbances in the social situation of jec 
the individual. Similarly, sexual disturbances and $Ol 
inferiority complexes belong to the sphere of social ene 
psychology. Other psychologica! difficulties of this | 4% 
kind are probably no less important: Disturbances in j thi 


the mechanism of expression, inhibitions etc. A ime 

classification and analysis of psychological conflicts 

in terms of social psychology - which does not yet ro 
r 
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i exist owing to the one-sidedness of the prevailing 
"ob. scientific tendencies - would undoubtedly possess the 


the greatest significance for psycho-pathology and psycho- 
ors, therapy. Disturbances in the psychological relation- 
thers, |ships between the individual and his social environ- 
Ine ment, however, can only be analyzed on the basis of 
ation | @ realistic psychology of the image of the other man. 
social The significance of this psychology for psy- 
er. | chopathology (and perhaps even for psychotherapy) is 
eco two-fold. First, the way in which we see ourselves 
f aa can be adequately described and grasped only by the 
al “lroundabout method of analysing the way in which we 
- near. | 8ee others and are seen by them. Self-deception - 
f per.| which, as we know, plays a decisive part in neuroses - 
: other can only be understood in connection with the decep- 
ition of others. Other phenomena in this category are 
‘all the psychological conflicts which are in any way 
connected with defects in the process of looking at 
joneself as reflected in the consciousness of others. 
'Secondly, the causes of neuroses in general must be 








mis- 
is 
Con- 


scot | investigated within the frame of reference of the 

ly ’ |psychology of the image of the other man. Lastly, al- 
ories though this point is only indirectly connected with 
nce of | the problems of the image of the other man, the vari- 


ous forms of “being able" and "not being able" to do 
be- things can only be correctly understood in terms of 
ace |social psychology. The "inability" to do things is 
ecty. | often merely the expression of the fact that we anti- 
t, cipate and take into consideration the reactions of 
om- other people, reactions which we experience psycholog- 
eason,| ically as an impenetrable barrier and treat as such 
ity in our behavior. 
stand. Lastly, we have to consider the importance of 
the psychology of the image of the other men for the 
lity, , task of practical psychology of judging other people. 
har- | The deceptions which contribute in the atmosphere of 
; everyday life to the formation of the image of other 
ent | people also exert a significant influence on judg- 
with ments of personality which are more rational and ob- 
sn of _ jective in character. A knowledge of the natural 
and Sources of deception to which our judgment is subject 
sia] |enables us to rid ourselves of them - with certain 
this’ |Walifications which will be considered later on. in 
2s in j this context, too, therefore the psychology of the 
image of the other man is of great value. 
Flicts It remains for us to summarize the chief con- 
t cepts which are employed in this study. This will at 
the same time serve to determine the limits of the 
main problems with which we are concerned. 
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(1) The material of. the image of the other ws 
man. This consists of all the data, in and by means | 
of which the other man is "given"-to us, or more is 
accurately, would be given to us if we merely passivecis 
ly received and took in the given data without any res 
attempt at interpretation. They constitute the raw ‘cj 
material which is used in the construction in our exp 
consciousness of the image of the other man. We tur 
shall see that - contrary to the prevailing miscons |oyr 
ception - this material of the image is by no.means (are 
identical with the ways in which the other personal. jeno 
ity actually expresses itself. 

(2) Mechanisms of interpretation. This con. 
cept includes all processes of developing the materi.« |tio 
al, all forms of apperception, all formative tenden- | att 
cies which in one way or another mould the raw mater. | of 














ial into the shape of the image of the other man. i dic 
(3) Mechanisms of deception. These are the  aoy 
mechanisms of interpretation which function not so | gop 


much to form, as to falsify and distort the image of dea 
the other man. Their effect is generally to lead the) pak 
understanding of the other man on the wrong path, Te | sar 
call certain mechanisms of interpretation mechanisms | pec 
of deception presupposes therefore that one possesses | ane 
a standard of correct understanding and that an ine | anj 
congruity is found to exist if one confronts the to 


image of the other man which is the product of the | whi 
mechanisms of interpretation with his real personal- | acc 
ity. soc 

(4) The image of the other man is the product | dat 
and final result of the manipulations of the given of 
material by the mechanisms of interpretation, or in | ter 
other words, it is the other man as he appears to us | anc 
when the material has passed through the prism of the; mar 
mechanisms of interpretation. The mechanisms of ine . on 
terpretation work either unconsciously or at the mar. the 
gin of consciousness. For the naive, that is to say | che 
really the normal, attitude the situation is simply | be 
that we confront the other person as an "objective anc 
fact" quite unaware of the existence of any problems.| Wil 
This naive attitude remains undisturbed until decep- | to 
tions awake us to reflection and reveal the mechan- the 
isms of interpretation which cooperate in the forma- i ly, 
tion of the image of the other man. Then only do we | 8¢i 
recognize the other personality as an image of that fre 
personality. For the separation of the apparent fros| |. 
the real personality of the other man, therefore, the , 
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‘experience is decisive that we may be mistaken about 


ther the personality of other people. 
Cans | (5) The consciousness of the other man. This 
e is the correlative to the image of the other man. it 
assivecjs the form of consciousness which operates in the 
any responsive social sphere, in contrast to the con- 
1 raw ‘sciousness of things which lies at the basis of our 
ur experience of the dead world of things. The struc- 
le ture of the image of the other man and the form of 
Con- jour consciousness of him correspond to each other and 
@ans jare at bottom merely two aspects of the same phenom- 


Onal- enon. 





COn- The outlines of our contemplated investiga- 
ateris |tion® are as follows: In the next chapter we shall 
nden- jattempt to establish a clear idea of the raw material 
mater. of the image of the other man - within the limits 
ne ldictated by our task. It will be our chief aim to re- 

€ move certain misconceptions which have grown up in 

$0 connection with this material. The third chapter wil] 
9@ of deal with the mechanisms of interpretation. We shall 
ad the| make the most important distinctions which are neces- 
h. Te| sary in order to show the manner of operation of these 
nisms |mechanisms. The fourth chapter will be devoted to an 
sesses/ analysis, description and classification of the mech- 

in- (anisms of interpretation and deception. We shall try 
e to draw attention to the most important tendencies 
the j|which contribute to the formation of the socially 
pnale , accepted image of the other man. A digression on the 

sociology of the personality will attempt to eluci- 
roduct| date by a concrete example the ideological background 
ven of the mechanisms of interpretation. The fifth chap- 
r in ter will be occupied with the structure of the image 
to us | and the correlative form of consciousness of the other 
>of the; man. We shall attempt especially to throw new light 
fF ine on the ethical and aesthetic aspects of the image of_ 
» mare the personality. In the last chapter, finally, a 
» say | Characterization in terms of social psychology will 
ply be given of the gulf between "reality" and "appear- 
ive ance" which we find in human life. Certain objections 
ylems,| Will be raised against a naive psychology which fails 
cep- | to take account of this gulf, which appeals to facts 
ane the "facthood" of which has still to be proved. Last- 
yrma- | ly, irony will be presented as a higher form of con- 
lo we | SCiousness, as a form of consciousness which arises 
hat from and attempts to bridge this gulf. 


- fron 
, the * A volume by Dr. Ichheiser now nearing completion. - Ed. 












































RE-ASSIGNMENT THERAPY IN THE CLASSROOM 


as a Preventive Measure 
in Juvenile Delinquency! 


By 
Leona M. Kerstetter 
Medford Avenue School 
Patchogue, Long Island. 


in collaboration with 
Joseph Sargent 
Psychodramatic Institute 
Beacon, New York 


The school has an important role to play in 
the prevention of delinquency, for it is during his 
| school-days that many of a child's delinquencies 
| develop. It is within the potentialities of a child's 
school to discover his real needs and to understand 
his capabilities. In the course of providing a situ- 
ation within the school in which this task may be ac- 
complished, it is of vital importance to determine the 
| relation of the child to his social group and the ef- 
fect of the group upon the individual child. This 
study will discuss the position of a sub-group of 
five boys within a classroom group, their relation- 
ship to the group and the effect of this situation 
upon the community. 


Sociometric Diagnosis 


Through sociometric testing of a classroom 
group it was possible to determine the growth of a 
specific social sub-group and to observe the point 
at which social structures developed which predisposed 
for destructive activities. This sociometric study 
was conducted over a ten-month period in the fifth 
grade and its purposes were (1) to discover some of 
the causes of disequilibrium, (2) to control to a 
certain extent the inter-personal relationships within 





|. This study was carried out during the school year 1939-1940 
in the Medford Avenue School, Patchogue, Long Island, with 
the permission of the Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Sheri- 
dan Linn, and of the Principal, Mr. Roy Saindon. 
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the immediate behavioral environment and (3) to apply | 
the preventive measure of therapeutic assignment, tha’ 
One of the most important functions of this wit 
study was to provide, at the outset, a classroom sit. whi 
uation which would be conducive to maximum growth o¢ |°°° 
each child and thus to create an atmosphere in which bad 
sociometry could become a part of the total situation, 9°° 
The first step toward this goal was the development ‘\Fig 
of interests among the children. By means of class. of 
room discussion of the importance of the exploration cho 
of the environment and a description of the scientij. all 
fic method, intellectual curiosity and a desire for \"e™ 
experimentation were stimulated in the children, {¢ |!¥7 
followed naturally that the sociometric test became of 
a part of the general interest in exploration and ex. |*3? 
perimentation. ° 
The first sociometric test was given on Octo. is 
ber 2, 1939, and re-tests were made on November 27 anj he 
December 19, 1939, and on January 24, April 3, May 27, “Ue 
and June 17, 1940. The criterion of proximity in qe 
seating in the classroom was used as being one to or" 
which the children would respond with maximum sponta 
eity. This criterion had the further advantage that j it 
the children could at once see their choices reflecte| 





in changes in the seating-plan in the classroom, thus ch 
providing them with adequate motivation for further th 
re-tests. The children were asked: "Near whom would th 
you like to sit?" They were asked to write their j be 
choices in the order of preference and to note after | nn 
each choice the reason for making it. The teacher | al 


guaranteed secrecy, and the children, on their part, 
were asked not to discuss their choices with other £] 
members of the class since the information was to be 


strictly confidential. The knowledge which the chil-| % 
dren had gained concerning the importance of observin Oe 
every step in the experiment brought excellent codédper: 

ation from them in the matter of secrecy. In order | rs 
to keep the first test as simple as possible the ab 


choices here were limited to first, second and third, 
in subsequent tests the number of choices which might ch 
be made by any child was unlimited, The maximum nua- fe 
ber of choices made was nine and the minimum, one, 
with an average for the thirty-two children in the 
group, over seven tests, of 3.24 choices. . 
The sociogram made from the first test showed; 2 
the cleavage between the sexes which is characteristic 
of this age-group: none of the boys chose a girl ané 
only one girl chose a boy. It is at this age level 
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that we see an increased process of socialization 
within the "fraternity" and the "sisterhood" into 
which the group is split. Among the boys, in this 
sociogram, a sub-group of five is seen to be very 
badly adjusted to the group as a whole. This sub- 
group, consisting of B, D, E, H and P, is shown in 
Figure |, which illustrates a portion of the sociogram 
of the October 2 test. it can be seen that the mutual 
choices of these boys lie only within the sub-group; 
all choices expressed to boys outside the sub-group 
remain unreciprocated. In this first test the loose- 
ly-knit, structure of the group with its uneven flow 
of tele“ came to light. At this point the delinquent 
aspect of the particular sub-group which is the focus 
of this study had not as yet become apparent, but it 
is interesting to note -- even at this early date -- 
its comparatively "closed" quality. As the subse- 
quent re-tests are described, it will be seen how this 
quality became more marked and a corresponding in- 
crease in its delinquent potentiality was to be noted. 

In the assignment of seats in the classroom 
it was assumed that the preferred positions were in 
the seats next on the right or left of the chosen 
child; the three seats in the row to the front of 
the child (the one directly in front and the ones to 
the right and left of this seat) were considered to 
be next in desirability; the three corresponding 
seats in the row behind the child were considered to 
have lesser desirability. All other seats in the 
classroom were considered to be of equal (and still 
lesser) desirability. The seats were arranged in 
five parallel rows, seven deep away from the teacher's 
desk. 

On the basis of the choices expressed in the 
October test it was possible to make a seating ar- 
rangement in which 23 of the children could sit next 
to their first choices, 6 others in the less desir- 
able seats in the rows to the front or back and only 
3 were altogether out of touch with their first 
choices. This optimum arrangement was, however, not 
feasible due to factors of height of the different 
children and a desire on the teacher's part to keep 


certain individuals directly under her eye at the 





2. "Tele: the factor in the inter-personal relation-systems re- 
sponsible for the increased trend towards mutuality of at- 
traction and of chain formations surpassing chance possibil- 
ity." SOCIOMETRY, Vol. |, Nos. 3& 4, p. 363. 
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Figure 1. F not 
Sociogram of sub-group from October 2 test. row 
Analysis his 
Mutual choices: E-D (1-1) B-H (1- 2) thir 
D-B (2 - 3) Total: three 
Unreciprocated choices within the sub-group: P-E (i1st.) “ay 
B-P (2nd.) P-H (Srd.) Total: three ‘ ) 
‘Fac 
Unreciprocated choices made outside the sub-group by E (two), ire 
H (two), P (one), D (one) and B (none). Total: siz ‘tobe 
Choices expressed within the sub-group: nine " 
Choices expressed outside the sub-group: six ] oo 
Reasons for the choices. ‘a wi 
B: ist. H -- he is nice to sit by and I like him. I like the desk) cho 
he has. chi 
2nd. P is a nice boy to sit by and I like him, \ fir: 
ard. D is a nice boy to sit by and he has a nice desk. how 
D: ist. I would like to sit by E because he is my best friend. Thr 
2nd. I would like to sit near B because he is my friend. ‘jand 
3rd. I would like to sit near C because I like him. ‘bee 
E: ist. I would like to sit near D because he is my pal. bin 
2nd. I would like to sit near A because I like him. SOM 
3rd. I would like to sit near M because I like him. sit 
H: ist. I would like to sit by C because he is my friend. 
2nd. I would like to sit by B because we walk home together. 
38rd. I would like to sit by P because he is my friend. 


P: ist. E, because he and I are pals. 
2nd. M, because we are friends. M 
Srd. H, because he is my friend. 
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front of the room. The sociometric reassignment prin- 
tiple of “optimum satisfaction for the entire group" 
fo adhered to, taking these considerations into ac- 

c 





ount, and the first seating plan put into effect 
jlaced 22 children at the right or left of their first 
sthoices, 2 children in seats adjoining their first 
‘thoices but in the next row to the front or rear, 
‘leaving 8 children whose first choices were unrealized. 
In 5 of these cases realization was not achieved for 
reasons of too great disparity in height, or a need 
for direct supervision by the teacher; in but three 
-lkases were the children unable to realize their first 
choices because the physical limitations of the seats 
could not satisfy the indications of the sociometric 
test. 
In the seating assignment of the five boys 
in the sub-group under consideration in this study, 
the result was as follows: B had his first choice to 
‘his left in the row behind his and his third choice 
to the left in the row in front of his; D and E, who 
expressed mutual first choices, sat next to one 
another and D's second choice sat to his left in the 
row behind him; H's second and third choices were to 
his right and directly in front of him; P had his 
third choice directly in front of him. 
three By January 24, I940, the sub-group had de- 
veloped a cleavage from the group as a whole, as shown 
lin Figure 2. It had become an introverted group. The 
‘fact that none of the choices which these five boys 
irected outside the sub-group at the time of the Oc- 
‘tober test was reciprocated (see Figure |.) may have 
‘been responsible for this cohesive structure: they 
‘had not been accepted or assimilated by the group as 
‘la whole. In an analysis of the reasons for making the 
e desk choices it was observed that the fact that certain 
children had been together in class ever since the 
‘first grade played a great part in the choices. This, 
however, was true of none of the boys in the sub-group. 
d. ‘Three of them, D, B and P, had failed in other grades 
‘and had been admitted late to the class-group; E had 
‘been in the community for only two years, and H only 
ince the last month of the previous school year. 
‘Home visits revealed a lack of adjustment in the home- 
situation in the case of every child in the sub-group. 
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Figure 2. fli 

Sociogram of sub-group from January 24 test. gro 

Analysis pol 

Mutual choices: D-B (1-1) B:< P otave 4) and 

HE- 6B (1 = 2) E=-H (2 - 2) com 

P-—-H (2 —- 3) E-B (3 - 3) Total: siz | ext 

Unreciprocated choices within the sub-group: D-H (2nd. ) pre 

D-E (3rd.) P — B (3rd. ) Total: three ant 

Unreciprocated choices made outside the sub-group: none } poi 
Choices expressed within the sub-group: fifteen | 

Choices expressed outside the sub-group: none ' | Con 

Reasons for the choices. q By 

B: ist. D, because I play with him and he plays with me and he is my 

a good friend of mine. 2nd, H, Srd. E, same reasons. rto 

D: ist. I want to sit by B because when we have work to do we help) | jy 

each other. , cri 

2nd. I want to sit by H because he is a good friend. in 

3rd. I want to sit by E because we play together sometimes. ae 

E: 1st. P, because he never deserts me when I'm in trouble and | 
when he gets money he shares it. 2nd. H, 3rd. B, same reasons, | 

H: ist. I want H because he lives near to me. 

2nd. I want E because he walks home with me. ' 
3rd. I want P because he plays with me. | 

P: I want to sit by E, H and B because I have no one by my house ! | 

to play with so I play with them. 

4, | 

5. | 

6. | 

1. It will be noted that the reasons -- in most cases -—— are less 7 


stereotyped than those of the October 2 test. 
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Discussion of Psychological Networks® 
and the Problem of "Interstitial" Areas 


The sub-group had become more and more in- 
volved in escapades both in and out of school which 
lbrought them into conflict with the police as well 
as the school authorities. It may very well be that 
imuch of the cohesion of this embryo "gang" was 
brought about by these conflicts, as Thrasher points 
out in his study. 

This sub-group originated as a spontaneous 
group but as it came more and more into conflict with 
authority it became more solidified. It had all the 

‘characteristics of a gang: the five boys spent most 
of their time together, in school and out of it; 
they lived and played in the same area; they made 
plans and executed them, and came together into con- 
flict with authority. This whole process built up a 
group awareness and an "esprit de corps". Moreno 
points out that, when isolated individuals form a more 
and more introverted organization, this group may be- 
come aggressive and may express characteristics of an 
siz extroverted organization’. it is this setting which 
-) provides the most fertile soil for the development of 
three anti-social expressions and it is at this critical 

/ point that preventive measures should be taken. 

In attacking the delinquent problem in any 
community the sociometric test is an invaluable aid. 

By the application of the test to a total school 
population it would be possible to discover the psy- 
chological networks which bind the school situation 
tto the neighborhood situation in which the pupils 
we help jive. It would be possible not only to discover the 

¢ critical time-point but also the critical space-points 

in the psychogeography’ of the community. 


eee 


he is 








ind =| 3, "Psychological network: a psycho-social structure which con- 
SSRs: sists largely of a chain formation in which individuals com- 
prising links in it are unacquainted with those in more dis- 
tant links but can exert an influence upon one another by 
} indirection. Through such chains opinions and suggestion can 
ouse | travel and reach persons in relatively distant localities." 
J. L. Moreno, "Who Shall Survive,” p. 432. 
4, F. Me Thrasher, "The Gang", p. 54, 
5. F. M. Thrasher "The Gang", p. 57. 
vil 6. J. L. Moreno, "Who Shall Survive?", p. 266. 
_7. "The visualisation of psychological currents in relation to 
various social anchorages (homes, factories, churches, etc.) 
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Psychological currents flow through both high- and jcho| 


low- delinquency areas. These currents bind large 2 
numbers of individuals into net-works -- irrespective h! 
of distinctions of neighborhood, borough or district, + 
It is through the channels of these networks that it 1 
people affect, educate and influence one another, his 
Through this method it would be possible to trace the tha: 
individual influences at work in the "interstitial" 
areas of a community and to discover the criss-cross 
psychological currents flowing within the area and t 
those flowing in and out of it. The deep involvement 


gnrt 





of the neighborhood situations of the pupils with [ite 
their school structure brings us back to a further $ 
study of the classroom situation. a 

When we look at the January 24 sociogram of tre 
the sub-group (Figure 2.) we see that four of the boys tes 
form a square of mutual choice. 0, who in October Da 
received two mutual choices from the sub-group, now las 
gets only one. D's first choice goes to B and this, re 
together with the other choices received by the lat- ofa 


ter from the sub-group, indicates that he, B, is in chi 
a leader position. The 
On the occasion of this sociometric test the 


children were asked to show rejections as well as the: 
choices. They were asked a second question: "Near re} 


whom would you not like to sit?" Seventeen of the thr 
children (13 girls, 4 boys) expressed a total of re) 
thirty-one rejections. Of these, eighteen were ex- ad 
pressed by the class-group towards the boys in the Me 
sub-group. D received 8, E and H received 4 each , 
while P received 2 and B, |. Within the sub-group 
—E and H rejected D. 

The January 24 sociogram disclosed the fact 
that this sub-group had become introverted: they gave 


no choices to members of the class outside the sub- cle 

- for 

group and received none from them. It was seen that gat 
the choices of these five boys could be given a high 

tha 

degree of satisfaction and, so far as each member of gre 


the sub-group was concerned, seating assignments were tic 
made as usual. However, it was decided to place then tic 


in the front two rows, in order to observe them more sul 
closely. Here is the result of their seating assign- Leos 
ments: B, D and H had their first choices directly 

on their right or left, and their second and third pr 





n 
(Footnote continued) produces a picture of a community which The 


is psychological and, at the same time, geographical". Jel. |, , 
Moreno, "Who Shall Survive?" p. 432. 
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choices adjoining them in the next row to the front 


* rear; E had his first and second choices directly 
on his right and left, and his third choice directly 


\behind him; P had his first choice on his right and 


his third choice to his right in the row behind him. 
it will be noted that every boy in the sub-group had 
his first choice either on his right or his left, and 
that only one of the fifteen choices expressed went 
ynrealized. 

As interaction within the sub-group continued 
it was noted that friction began to develop gradually 
among the five boys. There was an attempt to elimin- 
ate D from the group on the part of E, H and P. €E 
was particularly aggressive in this movement. Many 
incidents occurred during this period which could be 
traced to this struggle within the sub-group. In a 
test taken in April it was noted that E had supplanted 
Das B's first choice, but this relationship did not 
last long, for a struggle for leadership of the sub- 
group began which contributed to its later disinte- 
gration. At the time of this test, twelve of the 
ichildren in the class expressed thirty rejections. 
The sub-group was involved in eighteen of these: it 
irecelved eleven rejections from the class outside the 
sub-group, and the sub-group, in turn, expressing six 
rejections for members of the outside group (P and D, 
jthree each). Within the group, P rejected D. Of the 





gel received by the boys in the sub-group, B 


and D received three each, E and H two each and N only 
one. 


Therapeutic Re-assignment 








Therapeutic re-assignment of the seats in the 
classroom was not attempted until May. Accurate in- 


formation about the conduct of the sub-group was not 


gathered until about this time, and it was fortunate 
that the decision to take steps to break up the sub- 
group by means of building new and healthier rela- 
tionships for them coincided with a classroom situa- 
tion which made drastic re-assignment the logical re- 
sult of the children's own interests. Advantage, too, 


“ jwas taken of the sub-group's disintegration. 


The classroom situation arose from a discus- 
sion of world events and an attempt to understand the 
news articles which were brought into the classroom. 
There was some discussion about the difference between 
a democracy and a dictatorship. The president of the 
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class club clarified the issue in the following ex. 
planation: "Democracy is like our class club in whichte’ 
everyone is allowed to express his own opinion and tern* 
offer suggestions, and then we vote on what we think °°" 
is best and do it. But if | just told everyone what 4p 
they had to do, it would be a dictatorship." This ie 
led to e discussion of the relationship of the indj. 
vidual to the group and that of the group to the in. 
dividual. It was decided that we in the classroom 
could better apply the principles of democracy iter 
worked in groups all the time. Accordingly, five oe 
study-groups were formed, each with a chairman. The / 
grouping was arranged on the basis of information cop 
cerning the behavior, interests and abilities of the 
children which had been gathered from sociometric i 
tests and observation. The child indicated in the os 
sociometric tests as having the position of leader in emp 
each group was made its chairman. These groups funce wit 
tioned until the close of school. During this periodiand 
the children had an opportunity to practice the prin. the 


ito 
sor 


pth 








ciples of democracy and to gain an understanding = \ord 
oe their own experiemce -- of democracy in ace |wha 
ion. 


The children set up a system of checks where nae 
by one or more children could indicate that another ref 
child in the study-group was doing something which ing 
was judged not good for the group or himself. Each 

group chose a name for itself and codperation within (sh 
the study-group became the watchword. The better ass 
students helped the poorer ones and the slower stud \p,4, 
ents were stimulated by the ideas and enthusiasm of /;, 
the brighter ones. The teacher had functioned meres |t, 
ly as the agent who arranged the study-situation in |cho 
such a way that stimulus would be provided for each | app 
child. As interaction took place, the children de= ti, 





veloped ability in evaluating their own behavior, in 
and attitudes of helpfulness and tolerance became ‘of 
more marked. Thus the classroom became a sort of ‘| ¢rj 


laboratory in which each child could test his own bes of 
havior and readjust it to the standards which had bet has 
set up by his own group -=- standards which he, himsell ch¢ 
had had a voice in establishing. Furthermore, the he 
children felt that they had the codperation of their \wer 
own group in their attempts to attain the group-stantite, 
ards, instead of the attitude of the teacher which is’hjg 
generally accepted in the classroom as being a critie| ab, 
cal one. Thus the classroom provided a situation ~ jan 
wherein each child had an opportunity to become an al} 
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: at accepted member of a social group and it was hoped 
which hat this step would help in diverting delinquent 


89d torendencies into more healthy channels -- particularly 


think jig the case of the sub-group which is the subject of 
These this study. 
s The five boys in the sub-group were assigned 
Indis lto the study-groups whose interests were most in ac- 
he in cord with their own. Five groups had been formed, 
room jiwo of boys only and three of girls only, since all 
If we sociometric tests made of the class up to this time 
ive sad shown a pronounced sex-cleavage. £ and P were 
- The assigned to one group of boys and B, D and H to the 
1On contyther. 
of the On June 17, after the study-groups had been 
ric lin operation three full weeks, the last sociometric 
the test for the year was made. The same criterion was 
ader in employed as had been used in all the previous tests 
S funcewith the class ("Near whom would you like to sit?"), 
Periodand every effort was made to keep the conditions of 
2 prin the test similar to those of the previous tests in 
1g == hat to arrive at the most reliable indication of 





1 aC- lwhat effect, if any, the study-group assignment had 
had on the social structure of the class and, more 

where: ,articularly, on the sub-group under observation. No 

ther reference was made to the study-groups as future seat- 

Nich ing possibilities. 

Each | In the sociogram of the sub-group for June 17 

bh (shown in Figure 3.), we see that E and P, who were 


assigned to a separate study-group from the others, 
Stud- \nave lost the bond with the sub-group -- although E 
im Of lis attempting a contact by giving his second choice 
mere= ito B, B, D and H are still bound together by mutual 
mn iM lchoices, but the sub-group, as such, is no longer 
each ‘apparent in the sociogram. Here, also, for the first 
| d@= time in the school year, we can see that three boys 





Fy in the outside group have shown attractions to some 
ime of the five boys under consideration. Two of this 
of ‘trio have been isolates during the entire year. One 


wn be! of them, K sends his first choice to E, with whom he 
ad betihas been in the same study-group, and his other 
himsell choice to B. The other isolate, F, sends his first 
the hoice to H and his other choice to B, both of whom 
their Were in his study-group. The third boy to show in- 
-stanhiterest in a member of the sub-group is C, who gives 
Ich is'his first choice to H and his second to F, mentioned 
criti-| above. C has at no time during the school year been 
on -jan isolate; he has been well-adjusted, as shown by 
an all the tests. He, too, had been in the same study- 
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F 
Figure 3 
Sociogram of sub-group from June 17 test. 
Analysis 
Mutual choices within the sub-group: B-H (1-1) 
E-P (1 = 1) D-B (1- 2) Total: three 
Unreciprocated choices within the sub-group: E - B (2nd.) 
D-H (2nd. ) Total: two 


Unreciprocated choices made outside the sub-group: by P (one). 
Choices expressed within the sub-group: eight 

Choices expressed outside the sub-group: two 

Mutual choices between sub-group and outside group: H- F (2 - 1)! 


Unreciprocated choices directed into the sub-group to B (two 2nds.), | 


to E (one 1st.) and to H (one ist.) Total: four! 


Reasons for the choices 
B: ist. I want H. He is my friend and he is playful and he does 
things for me and I do things for him and he does not fight, 
being a friend of mine. 2nd. D, same reason. 


D: JIst. I want B to sit by me because he doesn't fool around when 
we have work. 
2nd. I want to sit by H because I like him. 


E: ist. I want P because he has been my friend for two years. 
2nd. B, because he does not fool around like H. 


H: 1st. B, because he goes hiking and swimming with me when he 
can. He also walks to and from school with me. 
2nd. F, because sometimes he comes with B and me. 


P: ist. E, because he is my friend and I like him. 
2nd. K, because he is not a slow-poke at his work and play. 





1. The first time in the school year that choices directed into the 
sub-group were noted. 


4 
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group as H. There is also a marked difference to be 
noted in the pattern of rejections. Thirteen children 
exoress only sixteen rejections and the boys in the 
sub-group are involved in but eight of these (as op- 
posed to nineteen on January 24 and eighteen in April). 
They receive six from the group at large -=- P receiv- 
ing 3, 8, 2 and H, | == while within the sub-group E 
rejects H and B rejects E. 

Thus we see that this troublesome sub-group 
is beginning to break up under the stimulus of a new 
classroom and study situation and the corresponding 
alterations in the seating arrangement. Furthermore, 
we see the beginning of a process of socialization of 
these five boys reflected in the interest shown in 
them by boys outside the sub-group (as well as the de- 
crease in rejections expressed toward them). This in- 
terest has grown up hand in hand with the interest in 
the maintenance of the study-groups. 

The sociometric information gained by the 
teacher was used in various ways for solving the prob- 
lem of the sub-group. The problems and relationships 
of each child in the sub-group were discussed with 
his parents. The fact that proof of each relation- 
ship was available on the sociogram removed any ele- 
ment of conjecture. By providing a situation in the 
dock classroom which promoted the growth of each child it 

was possible to arouse interests in constructive 
rather than destructive activities. In one case, for 
instance, the parents provided a workshop in the base- 
: ment of the home so that the boy might have a place 
of his own in which to work; tools and material were 
-1)!1' also provided. Two other boys in the sub-group de- 
onds.), cided to canvass the homes in the community for oppor- 
url tunities to cut grass and help in the gardens. These 

boys had been involved, previously, in an escapade in 
loes , Which they had destroyed a rock garden and a fish 
t, | pond. Several of the boys in the class joined the Boy 
Scouts. Through such processes of socialization it 
was possible to reduce the degree of rejection toward 








wo 


h 
“ the group and bring about a higher degree of integra- 
tlon between the sub-group and the classroom, on one 
hand, and the schoolroom and the community on the 
other. 
rR 3S Conclusion 


| 
| Sociometric techniques can be of great help in 
the discovery of structure-groups among school children 


| the 
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which may develop into delinquency patterns. Asa 
result of the uncovering of these typical structure. 
patterns, preventive measures can be undertaken in 
the classroom which are made more efficacious by 
means of sociometric techniques -- such as therapeutic 
re-assignment -- and whose efficacy may, through re. 
peated sociometric testing, be checked from time to 
time. 

The school can play a conspicuous role In the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. One important : 
measure of prevention is to make the classroom a la. |!¢@! 
boratory for living. This can be accomplished by in ( 
providing a classroom situation in which the needs of thi: 
the children can be discovered and their potentiali. |chal 
ties brought to realization. In the foregoing study |The 
it has been shown how sociometric techniques can aid 
in furnishing this type of situation for a school 
group. It was demonstrated how sociometric techniques! 
disclosed a sub-group within the class from the struc.|! 
ture of which it was concluded that delinquent ten- 
dencies existed within the sub-group. Owing to the 
clear picture of the social structure of the class The 
which had been provided by sociometric tests, it was | 
possible for the teacher to apply measures within the Dec 
classroom which showed excellent results far beyond 
the boundaries of the school situation itself, affect. 
ing the community situation of which the school is an 
essential part. 
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se THE ANNUAL MEETING 

sanllll OF 

re. 

} to THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

PP The thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Amer- 


la- jican Sociological Society will this year take place 
y in Chicago, Illinois, on December 27, 28 and 29. For 
ds of |this meeting Dr. J. L. Moreno has been appointed 
chairman of the Section on Sociology and Psychiatry. 








ali. 
tudy |The section is scheduled to meet as follows: 
aid December 27 12:00 Luncheon Meeting (a Round 
Table Conference) 
nt ques | 3:00 to 5:00 Regular meeting 
bey. December 28 1:00 to 3:00 Regular meeting 
the Below is a preliminary program for the Section. 
pk The final program will be printed in a later issue. 
$ 
} the December 27. Luncheon Meeting. 
ind Conference on Marriage Problems, held jointly 
fect. with the Section on the Family. 
$ an "The Psychodramatic Approach to Marriage Prob- 
| lems," Bruno Solby, M. D., Psychodramatic In- 
stitute, Beacon, N. Y. 
"The Emotional Background of Marital Difficul- 
ties," Franz Alexander, M. D., Institute for 
$8, Psychoanalysis, Chicago, II]. 
"The Sociological Point of View," Leonard S. 
he Cottrell, Jr., Cornell University. 
"The Sociometric Study of Marriage Problems," 
Prob- J. G. Franz, Ohio State University. 
3:00 to 5:00 P.M. 
J "The Sociometric Foundation of Social Theory, 
with special emphasis on the concepts of 
'tele', 'Social Atom' and 'network'", Helen 
oi H. Jennings, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
n= "Sociometric Measurement in Education,” Leslie 
( Day Zeleny, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 


Minnesota. 
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"A Sociometric Approach to Psychopathologica] 
and Socio-Pathological Phenomena," George 4, | 
Lundberg, Bennington College. 


Discussion: Willard Waller, Barnard College, MAR 
Columbia University and Robert M. see tvrm | 
Columbia University. | 


December 28. 1:00 to 3:00 P. M. 
"The Leadership Process in Pre-Military Organi- 


zations," Albert J. Murphy, Office of Educa. ey 
tion, Headquarters Second Corps Area, U. §, | hav 
Army. soc 
"Informal Groupings in a Spanish-American Vil. cam 
lage," Charles P. Loomis, Division of Farm wer 
Population and Rural Welfare, U. S. Depart. on 
ment of Agriculture. , for 
"A New Theory of Treatment in Social Casework," | 
Mary B. Treudley, Wellesley College. che 
Discussion: Carl C. Taylor, U. S. Department of. pe 
Agriculture. eat 
The Society has placed at the disposal of the wi 
Section a room for the display of diagrams, charts P 


and models which might be of interest to the members, it 
It is known that many researchers have done excellent . 
work in sociometric and near-sociometric fields which Bes 
has not come to the notice of this Journal or that of + 
the Psychodramatic Institute. These researchers, as | 


well as those aiready known to SOCIOMETRY as contrib. | °° 
utors or correspondents, are urged to send to J. L. + 
Moreno, Beacon Hill, Beacon, New York, any material | th. 
which might be of interest to the members of the oa 
American Sociological Society. re 
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REVIEW 


MARY L. NORTHWAY, Appraisal of the Social Development 
of Children at a Summer Camp. University of To- 
ronto Studies, Psychology Series, Vol. V, No. I, 
62 pages. 


This excellent study is the one which Dr. 
Northway mentioned in her report in the January issue 
of SOCIOMETRY. She shows how sociometric techniques 
have been used in a modified form to appraise the 
social development of some fifty girls at a summer 
camp. The camp period was four weeks and two tests 
were taken at an Interval of three weeks, the first 
on the fifth day of camp and the second two days be- 
fore the end of camp. 

Dr. Northway describes how the test was ex- 
plained to the entire group and how (apparently im- 
mediately thereafter) the campers filled out their 
questionnaires. These called for three choices for 
cabin mates, four choices for companions on a canoe 
trip (of from one to eight days), one choice for com- 
panion in each of five other camp activities and one 
choice for "tribal leader", "tribes" being four activ- 
ity-groups into which the campers were divided. In 
addition, each girl was asked to list her last two 
choices for cabin mate and to name the girl she would 
like least to have on her canoe trip. The cabin 
counsellors were asked to list the girl in their re- 
spective groups most popular and least popular with 


_her cabin mates and in the camp at large and to name 
the leaders in the cabin groups and in the camp at 


large. The instructors in the various camp activities 
were asked to list the four best and the four worst 
campers in the activities over which they had charge 
and to name the leaders in the activity. 

These particularly intelligent questionnaires 
covered the whole range of the camp's social situa- 
tions and provided the data for an accurate appraisal 
of the social structure of the camp. It is to be 
especially noted that the counsellors and the instruc- 
tors were asked for information against which the 


' spontaneous choices of the girls themselves could be 


checked. 
Particularly praiseworthy, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, was the manner in which the rejections 
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were determined. The campers were asked to note thejris | 
last choices, not to state whom they rejected. This She 
seems an unusually tactful method of determining re. thar 
jections, which almost invariably present a methodog. |per: 
logical problem. In fact, Dr. Northway mentions that of + 
there was, even with her method, "considerable resent,. 
ment toward filling in 'last choices'", but she later 
remarks that, except for a temporary stir, the test | 
created very little impression and was very seldom | 
discussed. She mentions, also, that 13 per cent and 
34 per cent of the possible rejections in the first 
and second tests, respectively, remained unused, 
whereas only 2 per cent and 3 per cent, respectively, 
of the positive cuoices were unused. 

Dr. Northway points out the inaccuracy of the 
"point" system of ranking the choices, but has never. 
theless used it as being the best method at hand, 
She also comments on the limitations implicit in al- 
lowing only a specific mumber of choices. Perhaps, 
on another occasion, we may read a report of an ex. | 
periment by DOr. Northway In which there is no limit 
to the number of choices and in which another and 
less arbitrary method of gauging the intensity and 
value of a choice (perhaps time') will be used. 

The study includes two sociograms of the cer | 





one based on the choices and the other on the rejec- 
tions for cabin mates; both are taken from the re- 
sults of the second test. These "psychological maps". 
clearly indicate the relationships at this time and 
in respect to this category. 

Dr. Northway, in her discussion of the tech- 
nique and its use in other educational settings which 


forms Part II! of her monograph, calls attention to 
the limitations of the technique. It might be sug- 
gested that these limitations lie, to a certain ex- 
tent, in the investigator's hesitancy to draw any 
conclusions from the teste excepting those concerning 
"acceptability within a group” (as would seem to be 
indicated by this study), and in the wording of the 
questionnaire. It is quite possible to set questions 
in such a way that the subjects will, unknowingly and | 
with complete spontaneity, disclose much of the in- | 
formation about themselves which Dr. Northway feels 


——— 


1. See "Time as a Quantitative Index of Inter-Personal Rela- 
tions," by J. L. Moreno, et al., Sociometry, Vol III, No. |, 
pp. 62 = 80. 
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king in their responses in this particular case. 
tills hes sods the matter of rejections more acceptable 
re- than usual by means of adroit phrasing; further ex 
odo~ |periments along this line should lead to a broadening 
that ‘of the scope of the sociometric test. 
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REPORTS 
THE PSYCHODRAMATIC INSTITUTE 


In May, 1940, announcement was made of the 
‘inauguration of a Psychodramatic Institute at Beacon 
Hill, Beacon, New York. The Institute was founded 
with three main purposes: 

(1) To provide adequate teaching and training 
Bias! for those interested in the theory and 
practice of the psychodrama and sociometry; and 

(2) To conduct clinical and experimental in- 
vestigations into the various methods and techniques 
‘of the psychodrama and to foster the development of 
| new techniques; and 

(3) To provide a central clearing-house for 
the development and evaluation of new techniques in 

pcter poly and an agency for the dissemination of in- 
formation on the methods, techniques and conclusions 
of sociometry. 

The Psychodramatic Institute is operated 
‘under the direction of J. L. Moreno, M. D. It is a 
part of Beacon Hill. The following have consented 
to serve on the Advisory Board: 

John Dewey, Professor Emeritus, Columbia Uni- 
j versity, 
William H. Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 

Nolan D. C. Lewis, M. D., Superintendent, New 
York Psychiatric Institute and Hospital and 

Gardner Murphy, Chairman, Department of Psy- 
chology, College of the city of New York. 


Summer Session, I940 


The Summer Session, 1940, began on June 10 
and ended on August 31. The staff included J. L. 
Moreno, Director, Bruno Solby, M. D., Senior Psychia- 

| trist at Beacon Hil), Ernst Fantl, M. D., Assistant 
Physician at Beacon Hill, J. G. Franz, Managing Edi- 
_ tor of SOCIOMETRY and Joseph Sargent. 

There were sessions almost daily in the Thera- 
peutic Theatre. There the students had an opportunity 
to observe and participate in the treatment of various 

| mental disorders, as well as different sorts of 
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personal and inter-personal problems. The participa. ass 
tion was in the form of training as Auxiliary Egos _ tio 
in psychodramatic work. At Beacon Hill, the students wit 
were able to come into daily contact with the patientgnos 
and to observe, over the period of the summer sessjoy: 
the effect of psychodramatic treatment on the differ. sel 
ent cases, a large variety of which was presented on (is 
the psychodramatic stage, iInciuding dementia praecox pre 
in various forms and stages and, in normal subjects, jtio 
maladjustments of a personal and inter-personal chara pat 
acter. A group of students from the summer school the 
at Vassar College came for a demonstration of psycho.| 
dramatic work, and the students of the Psychodra- bee 
matic Institute had the opportunity of observing the jsoc 
technique of testing in Standard Situations as ap- Med 
plied to the visitors. her 
Dr. Moreno gave, in addition to daily anal- J/was 
yses of the work on the psychodramatic stage, a ser- er 
ies of lectures on the Theory of Spontaneity and Cre. ion 
ativity, their historical background and the develop. pap 
ment of the psychodrama, with special emphasis on the The 
present-day practice of psychodramatic thorepontiaaa re 
Dr. Fantl held daily sessions in psychiatry, a review! she 
of this branch of medicine which covered briefly the app 
entire field and included a description of various per 
therapeutic methods with special attention to psycho-'\iss 
dramatic psychotherapy. Mr. Franz and Mr. Sargent 
gave instruction in the theory and methodology of gre 
sociometry, with assistance in the various practical Sta 
problems which faced the students. bee 
Here follows a brief note on some of the me’ 
students, together with some mention of the research ha: 








each student was engaged upon: ipl 
Miss Sara Chase was undergoing a course of me! 
training as Auxiliary Ego, with a view to applying ity 
psychodramatic methods not only in the Therapeutic | drs 
Theatre but also in the field of child guidance. She ! 
is at present engaged upon a detailed study, based in 
on day-to-day observations and records, of the inner le: 
world of schizophrenics, the patterns which their fer 


réles assume and the counter-réles in which they see ps) 
the people around them. Her study will show the re- \ia 


lation of these patterns in their daily lives to In 
their behavior-patterns in the Therapeutic Theatre pal 
and the effect of the latter upon the former. th 


Mrs. Mary T. Donald was preparing herself to 4, 
act, in her capacity of Red Cross volunteer worker 
at St. Elizabeth's Hospital in Washington, D. C., a8 | ¢ 
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ticipalassistant in the psychodramatic unit now in prepara- 

Egos tion there. She will shortly publish a paper dealing 

tudenty with the psychodramatic method of arriving at a diag- 

patientynosis of mental disorders. 

S@Ssion. Miss Frances Herriott was also preparing her- 

differ. self for a position in the psychodramatic unit which 

ted on jis planned at St. Elizabeth's Hospital. She has in 

raecoxy preparation a paper tentatively entitled: "The Func- 

jects, |tion of the Psychodrama in the Commitment of a Mental 

| chars patient,” based upon her experience and observation at 

hool ithe Institute. 

)Sycho. Miss Leona M. Kerstetter has for some time 

rae been applying sociometric techniques in the study of 

19 the jsocial structures in public school classes at the 

ap- Medford Avenue School, Patchogue, Long Island. For 
her work at the summer session of the Institute she 

inal- iwas given two credits by Professor Frederic M. Thrash- 

1 ser- er in his summer school course at New York University 

id Cree ion Juvenile Delinquency and Crime Prevention. Her 

'velops paper in this issue of SOCIOMETRY, "Re-assignment 

on the Therapy in the Classroom" was submitted as part of her 

‘tics, jwork in that course. During the winter of 1939-40 

reviey'she assembled material for a second article on the 

y the application of time as a quantitative index of inter- 

ous personal relations, which will appear in an early 

Sycho-'|issue of SOCIOMETRY. 

ent Mr. Denton Morford is a candidate for the de- 

of ‘gree of Ph. D. in the Department of Psychology at 

tical Stanford University. Although he has for some time 

been interested in both the psychodrama and socio- 

e lmetry, this summer's session was the first time he 

earch had actually seen the psychodrama applied. He is 
‘planning to base his doctor's dissertation on a socio- 

of metric study of racial groups in a California commun- 
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ing | ity and to return for further training in the psycho- 
tic | drama in 1941. 

, She Miss Mary B. Treudley is Associate Professor 
sed in the Department of Economics and Sociology at Wel- 
mner lesley College. She is preparing a paper on the ef- 
rv fect on the family group of the presence in It of a 


| $€@ psychotic. At the Institute she correlated her mater- 

) F@- jal and checked her psychiatric terms and conclusions. 

| In addition, Miss Treudley began the formulation of a 

re paper on "A New Theory of Social Casework," based on 
the application of various psychodramatic techniques 

f to to the training and field work of social case-workers 

oF Miss Anita M. Uhl is being given credit for 

» 88 | the work she has done at the Institute by Stanford 
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University in the preparation of her thesis for a ivol 
Master's Degree in education. The psychodrama and —— 
Its application to education will be the subject of 

her thesis. | 


The Psychodramatic Institute is in a position 
to give instruction and training in the theory and 
practice of sociometry and the psychodrama. The 
course is continuous and may be entered at any time, | 
With the growing interest in sociometry and the psy. 
chodrama has come a demand for a training center 
where both methodologies may be studied. The Psycho. 
dramatic Institute is designed to fill just such a 
demand. 
Any further information about the Psychodra. 
matic Institute may be obtained by writing to 


| The Psychodramatic Institute 
| 259 Wolcott Avenue 
Beacon, New York 
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